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Daily Newspaper in 
America to be sold at 
One Cent per Copy was 
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and the same HICH STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
constantly maintained for twenty-one years has gained for it a 
host of constant readers unsurpassed by any other Pennsylvania 
newspaper. 

Thoroughly covering a field inhabited by over 5,000,000 of 
people, advertisers recognize in “The Record” a medium whose 
excellence is attested by the CONSTANT PRESENCE OF 
EVERY ADVERTISER OF IMPORTANCE in its columns 
and here's the reason : 

The actual average circulation for 1898 : 

was 194 ,761 copies daily, rate, 25 cents per line, and 150,642 
copies Sunday, fate, 20 cents — 
per line. or 
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Regarding our 
Improved 
Distance Reading 


Wood 
Advertising 
Thermometers 


The Wood Thermometer has been 
used as an advertising medium fora 
number of years and is to-day a staple 
article. The force of the Wood Ad- 
vertising Thermometer lies in being 
able to read weather temperatures at a 
greater distance than is possible with 
small thermometers. Any change 
which tends to make the thermometer 
easier to read at a distance must be a 
marked improvement. 

By omitting the words usually print- 
ed upon one side of the thermometer 
scale—‘‘ Zero,’’ ‘‘ Freezing,” ‘* Tem- 
perate,” etc., and alternating the fig- 
ures of the scale on either side of the 
tube makes it possible to use figures 
more than twice as large. 

Leaving off the degree lines on each 
side of the tube for every alternate 10 
degrees, locates at a glance the height 
of the column as to whether it is 
above or below the 10 degree line 
nearest to it. 

These two factors, taken together, 
make it possible to read the tempera- 
ture at a distance five times greater 
than with the ordinary wood adver- 
tising thermometer. 








For prices and terms write to 


TAYLOR 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY, 


Rochester, - WN. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


Co. 
ROCHESTER, 


MAnuracturers oF 
THERMOMETERS, 
OR 


ALLIPURPOSES. 


(Patent applied for). 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., PosT-OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893. 


Vor. XXVI. 


ACQUIRING CELEBRITIES’ 
TESTIMONIALS. 
By T. B. Russell. 

Considerable advertising, some of it 
very good advertising, too, depends 
for its effectiveness on the use of 
names other than the advertiser’s. 
People not unnaturally will believe 
what other persons say about goods 
more readily than what the man says 
who has the goods to sell; and they 
will believe more readily in propor- 
tion to the familiarity of the name 
which backs up the statement. From 
this arises the value of what may be 
called “ celebrity ” advertising. 

The soap and toilet article men 
were the first to get on to this scheme, 
and the theatrical crowd their first 
prizes. The circular that comes with 
a bottle of Sozodont indicates by the 
names it contains a pretty early date 
in the history of this sort of thing. 
Theatrical folk have always been easy 
to work. There is a general feeling 
among them that it is no bad scheme 
to get one’s name in the newspaper 
anyway; it is an ad for tke testimo- 
nializer as well as the testimonialized. 
When Pears’ Soap captured Mrs. 
Langtry, Patti and other celebrities, 
Pears’ Soap scored, but the celebrities 
scored too. Paderewski advertises 
Erard, no doubt; but Erard adver- 
tises Paderewski as well. 

Among the most successful of tes- 
timonial getters is C. W. Randell, of 
San Francisco, who makes a splash 
now and then for his Camelline (a 
compiexion wash) with the very best 
theatrical names, including Ellen 
Terry. Gerandel, of Paris, the cough 
drop man, had also a splendid lay- 
out; but no one ever equaled the 
Mariani Wine people, who have had 
celebrities of every class, including 
royalty, and stranger still, the Pope— 
probably the first appearance of the 
Vatican in medical advertising. 

The best written testimonial ever 
given, probably, was Mrs. Weldon’s, 
the celebrated (and justly celebrated) 
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singer, the friend first, and then the 
bitter enemy of Gounod (and several 
other people), and untiring champion 
of lost causes from the Tichborne 
claimant down to Dreyfus. She wrote: 

I am fifty to-day; but thanks to Pears’ 
Soap my complexion is only fifteen. 

GEORGINA WELDON, 
And it is true—at least the complex- 
ionis. I never saw one more beautiful. 

There is a prevailing opinion that 
these certificates are very difficult to 
obtain. Many persons not acquainted 
with the principles of advertising im- 
agine that they are bought. The fol- 
lowing points are not given with any 
pretence to embody the procedure 
adopted to obtain any of the testi 
monials named above, of which I know 
nothing. But the method given has 
to my knowledge been the means of 
obtaining some others. 

In certain cases, where the adver- 
tiser has opportunities of dealing di- 
rectly with people of prominence, a 
testimonial will come along now and 
then of itself. By judiciously follow- 
ing up a chance opportunity ; by seek- 
ing occasions to be obliging and lib- 
eral; by the exhibition of particular 
geniality and courtesy something can 
be done. The testimonial that arrives 
spontaneously from a notable person 
is always the most desirable. Other 
celebrity advertisers have scored by 
catching their celebrities young. Sir 
Morell Mackenzie gave a testimonial 
in his early practice that he would 
have gladly bought back later, but 
couldn’t. A druggist in London shows 
in his window a faded and time-worn 
letter of Mary Anderson’s commend- 
ing his perfumes. It bears an early 
date in her career; but I never heard 
that Mary regretted giving it. 

The method I set out to explain is 
simple enough and doesn’t cost much 
either. It is based on the principle of 
putting the party to be dealt with un- 
der a little sense of obligation. 

You put together a liberal, but not 
a vulgarly lavish, offering of your 
wares, and tie it up with lovely silk 
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ribbons. You procure for it a nice 
case—Russia leather or something, 
lined with exquisite satin or silk-plush 
(it’s wonderful how little these chings 
cost ; especially by the dozen). Then 
you engrave a heavy coin-silver plate 
and fix it on the outside; engrave it 
with a complimentary inscription, in- 
cluding the name of the recipient and 
an intimation that it is a tribute of 
appreciation for his or her beauty, 
genius, or whatever his or her special- 
ty happens to be (lay this on thick). 
Your own name mustn’t appear. That 
comes on a card, delicately placed in- 
side; and take care that your address 
is on the card, too; it will be wanted. 
Let the thing have a lock, so the serv- 
ants can’t hock it, and send the key 
separately, by post, ina sealed envel- 
ope. About ten times out of a dozen 
this will fetch a complimentary ac- 
knowledgement inside of a week. 
It costs about ten dollars to try, or 
say, allowing twenty per cent for the 
unsuccessful shots, twelve dollars a 
testimonial. If not acknowledged in 
a week, a civil inquiry as to the safe 
arrival of this little thing will usually 
elicit a reply; but the latter, if you 
have to write for it, almost always 
either comes from a secretary, So as to 
be useless, or is marked private, so 
that you can’t use it. 

Do not surrender in that event. A 
discreet call from a man who is any 
sort of a diplomat will very nearly al- 
ways complete the trick. If it is a 
woman you are after, your emissary 
will be none the worse for good looks 
as well as cleverness ; but tact is chief- 
ly necessary. This scheme, thought- 
fully worked out, will rarely fail more 
than twice in a dozen times. 

Finally, as a hint, don’t be afraid to 
aim high. The higher the personage 
stands, the more his letter is worth, 
and he is by no means certain to be 
difficult in proportion to rank. The 
President of the United States or the 
Prince of Wales probably couldn’t be 
got at, though I wouldn’t mind trying. 
On general grounds the Pope would 
be thought a bit harder than either; 
but you see Mariani’s people “ wan- 
gled” him. I don’t think any one ever 
captured the Queen. 

Of course many things can not be 
treated like this. I have only given 
you the analogy. I don’t suppose 
Erard sent Paderewski a grand piano 
wrapped up in Russia leather with silk 
ribbons, but I guess he earned that 


testimonial somehow. By the way, 
what a mark Paderewski presents to 
the ambitious hair wash men! Why 
doesn’t some one try him.at that? 


THEATER ADDRESSES. 

The complaint that the theaters are still slow 
to print the streets on which they are situated 
is heard now when the city is full of strangers, 
The locations of the playhouses are so well 
known to New Yorkers that they are unable 
to realize that they should not be equally 
familiar to everybody who comes to town. 
The experience of a New Yorker who went to 
a theater in Brooklyn last week impressed on 
him the difficulties of the strangers in New 
York who are able to learn from many theater 
advertisements no more than the name and the 
play. All of the Frohman theaters are located 
in the advertisements, and the stranger need 
have no trouble in locating them. But there 
are many equally important whose whereabouts 
are a mystery as far as the notices of them re- 
veal.—N. ¥. Sun. 


> 
THE SCOTCH AS MATERIAL, 

I asked many Scotch and English advertis- 
ers and advertising agents how the Scotch re- 
sponded to advertisements. The consensus of 
their opinion is this: The cities are well 
worth covering, but not the agricultural dis- 
tricts, unless with something very special. Also 
the nation is painfully slow to respond; 
therefore immediate returns can not be expect- 
ed. And the advertiser must fit his methods 
to the people—a phlegmatic people, in a busi- 
ness sense. One of the advertisers said, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Johnson stated that it requiresa surgical 
operation to geta joke into a Scotchman’s head. 
I don’t know about that, but my experience has 
been that it requires a surgical operation to get 
an advertisement to work in their heads.”’—A rt 
In Advertising, New York. 


” But you 
Cannot measure the good 
Resulting from using 


its contents, 
Unless you follow the . 
advice of the 


Right Hon. George Thorn, M.P. 


Ex-Premier, Parliament House, 
Brisbane, Queensland, 26/11/97. 
He says:— 








$6 Ir gives me great pleasure in renewing 
my testimonial respecting the efficacy-of 
Warner's Safe Cure 
the last testimonial I have recommended 
the medicine t o many friends, ard they 


Since I gave you 


one and al} say they‘have derived great 
benefit trom it, especially those suffer- 
ing from kidney and liver troubles. 99 
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A WONDERFULLY SUCCESS- 
FUL DAILY. 


One of the most conspicuous exam- 
ples of business and financial success 
as applied to the 
newspaper busi- 
ness that may be 
found in New 
England or any 
other section of 
the country, is 
that of the Aven- 
ing News of Sa- 
lem, owned and 
| published by 

Robin Damon. 

He has mazaged 

the business in 

much the same 
way as aman 
would go at it to make a successful 
investment in a banking or dry goods 
establishment, and has made the en- 
terprise win for much the same rea- 
sons that other men make a mercan- 
tile business succeed. He has applied 
business acumen and shrewdness to 








Rosrn Damon, 


The ‘history of the Vews is simply 
the history of an enterprise that has 
met deserved success by the applica- 
tion of principles of known value. The 
ews has grown into its present pro- 
portion because it has always given 
the public large value for its money, 
larger value than. has any competitor. 
The factor in this success has been 
its proprietor and publisher, who is 
recognized as one of the best financial 
managers in his city. The Mews was 
started by the News Publishing Com- 
pany, Robin Damon, treasurer and 
manager, on October 16, 1880, being 
about one-twelfth of the present size. 
The modest venture was cordially re- 
ceived by the public. A popular 
chord had been struck. There were 
many early struggles and hardships, 
but persistency won in this instance, 
as it always will. The /Vews rose in 
favor, was enlarged from time to time, 
and in a comparatively brief period 
was received into every home and 
workshop and office. Mr. Damon be- 
came sole proprietor in August, 1881. 
The first issues of the paper were 





UFFICE OF SALEM “‘ EvENING News.” 


his newspaper, and as a consequence 
has furnished the people of a large 
section of country in the vicinity of 
his city with a grade of newspaper 
commodity the high quality of which 
practically precludes competition. 


printed on a small Kidder job press. 
Later, as larger press facilities were 
needed, a Hoe cylinder succeeded, 
and this in turn was followed by a 
Whitlock drum. The latter machine 
sufficed for but one year, owing to the 
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steady increasing circulation, and a 
larger press was substituted. Thus 
improved facilities were put in as they 
were needed, and faster and larger 
presses were adopted until the present 
machine, a Hoe double supplement, 
with a capacity of about 48,000 com- 
plete papers an hour, was installed a 
few months ago. This is none too 
large for its present circulation of 
about 17,000 a day. 

The magnificent circulation of the 
News is attributed to two things: its 
business policy, as mentioned, of giv- 
ing people more for their money than 
any competitor; and its editorial pol- 
icy, “the truthful and plain-spoken 
advocacy of the interests of the citi- 
zens of Salem, and to furnish a reli- 
able record of all the fresh news in 
the vicinity.” Any newspaper which 
adheres steadfastly to these two prin- 
ciples, as has the Vews, can not fail of 
success if it is given a fair newspaper 
field naturally. 

During its seventeen years of exist- 
ence the Mews has kept faith with the 
public, and its efforts have been ap- 
preciated. The little daily of October 
16, 1880, has become the «a and 
best one-cent paper published in New 
England outside of Boston. During 
the career of the Mews there have 
been a dozen attempts to establish 
other dailies in Salem, but the opposi- 
tion has been repeatedly discomfited. 

The editorial and business office 
force of the paper is one of the ablest 
in New England. A portion of the 
credit for the success of the Vews is 
due Mr. Damon’s brilliant coadjutors. 
Mr. Damon himself is a man of only 
about 36 years. He commenced the 
newspaper business as a boy of 14 
years, publishing a monthly local pa- 
per at Middletown. At 15 years of 
age he opened a job printing office in 
Salem, conducting the same until the 
News was a few months old. Thus 
Mr. Damon became manager of a 
daily paper at barely 18, sole proprie- 
tor at not quite 19, owner of one of 
the largest and most prosperous 
dailies in New England before he was 
30. It is doubtful if New England, or 
indeed any section of the country, can 
show a more conspicuous example of 
newspaper success. Mr. Damon has 
been a director of the Salem Co-oper- 
ative Bank since its establishment, a 
director of the Board of Trade and 
Salem Building Association, but has 
never aspired to public office. We 
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wish the publisher of the Mews a long 
and prosperous career.— Zhe New 
England Editor, — 1, 1899. 


A ** SHELL CORDOVAN "" LESSON. 

Too frequently the merchant assumes that be- 
cause he has long known a thing everybody 
else must know it. This leads him to use in 
his ads technical terms, which people do not 
understand, A shoe ad talks about “ dark” 
soles, and many a man supposes it means wood- 
en soles ; or it talks about ‘‘ Coin” toes and 
gives the ‘layman no idea at all. A great deal 
has been seen in shoe advertising about “‘shell 
cordovan,” but we never had an idea of what 
it was until we read the explanation of it in one 
of the ads of a merchant of Philadelphia : 

“Shell cordovan is a spot of leather from 
the buttock of horses. The tanner can tell with 
his eyes shut just where this extends—horse 
hide is rough and spongy except this piece, 
which is firmer than French calfskin and takes 
a polish almost like patent leather. Froma 
horsehide there is barely enough ‘ shell cordo- 
van’ to make a pair of shoes.” 

We call that an exceptionally strong adver- 
tising paragraph. It not only gives informa- 
tion, but it carries conviction that the shell cor- 
dovan shoe which the advertiser puts on sale at 
$3 must be a bargain. If there is only one pair 
in a whole horsehide, it is to be believed, as 
the ad says, that a ‘ ‘swell Boston dealer leads 
off a strong shoe chat with cordovan shoes at 
$7."—Brains. 
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GWAPS— 
All Sorts, Big and Little. 


~ — 

FOR &XCHANGE—GRAMAPHONE AND 27 
_ of music for sale or trade at less 

han % price; it's better than a phona- 

b— 4 for home or hall amusements; what 
have you? Address H, box 24, TIMES OF- 

FICE. & 

FOR EXCHANGE—A CARPENTER CHEST 
and tools, harness-maker’s tools and bench, 
garden tools; sundry tools; fine tools; lay- 
ing hen cheap for cash or will swap; what 
have you? J, box 93, TIMES OFFICE. 8 

FOR EXCHANGE—BEAUTIFUL QUARTER- 
oak bedstead, hair box mattress and fine 
cookstove, with water back; want rugs, 
chincaware or what have you? Address = 
box 88, TIME FFICE. 

FOR BXCHANGB—$2000, . ‘BRUGGTS STS “aie 
ciaities; also 7 counties on ck- 
conte, for someting else. COLLATERAL 
BANK, 313 8 

FOR EXCHANGE—JERSEY COW, Wiese 
pee 6 years “ gives 5 to 6 quarts 
d:ily; to trade for 5 or 6 dozan good hens. 
W. J. KELLER, ne Elwood st., near ax a 
and Alameda. 

FOR EXCHANGE—WANTED TO TRADE 
food candpy-top Concord business bug« 
worth $40 for an Al horse suitable for light 
eaeery wagon; no plug. 16509 TEMPLE 
ST. 8 

FOR EXCHANGE — AT WOODHAM'S, THE 
furniture man, 238 S. Main st., wants to 
exchange improved city property for furni- 
ture; must be free from incumbrance. 8 


FOR EXCHANGE—FINE DRIVING HORSE, 
trap and harness, for a large diamond or 
oubaie jacket, or city lot. Room 202, 
WILSON BLOCK, Spring and First. 8 


FOR EXCHANGE—FAMI:.Y HORSE, CITY 

broke; mare é€xtension-ton family carriage; 

want cement work or what have you? - 
dress 612 LEBANON ST 


FOR EXCHANGE—WANT TO TRADE ie. 
Ib. Lig occa baggebe and lot or lot for move- 
able house good lumber. Address H, 
box 99. TIMES OFFICE 8 






































A “‘SWAP COLUMN” IS AN INTERESTING 
FEATURE OF THELOS ANGELES (CAL.) “TIMES.” 
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PRINTERY’ INK, 


A GOOD 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


EW YORK, January 21, 1899. 
W. R. HEARST, Esq., " noi ” 
Publisher New York Journal, City. 

Dear Sir:—In March, ’97. I assumed charge of the adver- 
tising department of Ehrich Bros. I remained in their employ 
until April, ’98. “During that time I had occasion to test the 
New York Journal as a mail order medium. The results were 
excellent. I recollect particularly a full page announcement 
made Sunday, December 5, °97, in which I appealed direct for 
mail order business. The response Was astonishing—over- 
whelming. I left Ehrich Bros. in April, ’98, to assume a 
similar position With Joseph H. Bauland Co., Brooklyn. The 
Journal at that time Was carrying little, if any, Brooklyn busi- 
ness. This was on account of it habing raised its Brooklyn 
rates 100 per cent some months previous. 

I knew advertising in the Journal was a paying investment. 
But would it pay in Brooklyn? There was the rub. There 
was only one way to learn,—try it. 1 did so. Since that first 
announcement Joseph H. Bauland Co. have not missed adver- 
tising in a single issue of the Sunday Journal. 

The net receipts received from mail orders aione have been 
in excess of the total cost of the advertising; and now nearly 
every firm in Brooklyn is represented in the Journal. That’s all. 

Very Truly yours, 





Mr. Baer has charge of the advertising of the 
new Brooklyn Department Store of John M. 
Conklin & Son, who will use the JOURNAL exten- 
sively, and only voices the estimation in which the 
advertisers of Greater New York hold the JOURNAL. 
VW 
Os 
Contracts for more than 750,000 lines ot 
space have been made with local advertisers in 
quantities of from 10,000 to 40,000 tines, not 
including the business of any of the well-known 
‘‘big” advertisers of the eity, since Jan. 1, 1899. 
Contracts amounting to more than $100,000 
(four-fifths of which were made with foreign ad- 
vertisers) were closed during the week ending 


February 11. 
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A COUNTRY ADVERTISER. 


A correspondent of PRINTERS’ INK 
sends the following “ interview ”: 

West Union, Ia., has a population 
of 2,000. One of its progressive firms 
is the dry goods establishment of 
Thomas & Magner, the latter a young 
man with a training gained in selling 
goods for Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., 
of Chicago. The writer called upon 
Mr. Magner recently, and found him 
engaged in preparing a 6-column ad- 
vertisement to appear in each of the 
three county seat papers. 

“ Thave noticed, Mr. Magner,” said 
the writer, “that you are departing 
somewhat from the usual lines in 
country advertising. Do you find that 
the regular use of page ads is helping 
your business ?” 

“Well, yes,” said Mr. Magner, 
“ Something is helping it, and I don’t 
know what else to blame for it. We 
have been compelled to put on extra 
clerks this week, and still people have 
been kept waiting.” 

“ What do you find to be the taking 
feature of your ads ?” 

“ Prices,” said Mr. Magner promptly. 
“Our advertising is all prices. We 
quote low figures on goods of known 
quality, and we set apart a certain 
hour of the day when we will sell a 
certain sort of goods at a cut price. 
We also have special sales, from a 
week to a month, at which we offer 
special inducements on special lines.” 

“Do you find that the trade result- 
ing from this is largely confined to the 
special lines, or is it general ?” 

“General. We seldom sell a cus- 
tomer—especially a customer from a 
distance—only the goods used as a 
leader. It is my idea that when a 
farmer comes to town to buy dry goods 
he has a ‘little list’ that has been in 
process for weeks, perhaps months. 
If we can induce him to come to our 
store, we check off the entire list.” 

“Then it is your opinion that the 
making of leaders is as good a plan in 
the country as in the city?” 

“Better. We don’t have swarms of 
bargain-hunters to contend with. A 
man doesn’t hitch up and drive ten or 
fitteen miles to buy only a few yards 
of prints. But he does buy the prints.” 

“Do you do any advertising apart 
from newspapers ?” 

“Some. We have had our ads 
printed as circulars and have mailed 
them to a list of good people. It has 


its effect where the newspaper fails, 
for the reason, I suppose, that it is 
gratifying to some natures to be ap- 
pealed to personally. They like to 
feel that they have been especially re- 
membered, and they come in and 
tell us that they got our letter and we 
tell them we thought they wouldn’t 
like to miss the good things we are 
offering, and all is lovely.” 

“ Where did you learn to advertise, 
Mr. Magner ?” 

“Bless you! I don’t know how to 
advertise. I am an interested reader 
of the advertising columns of the 
Chicago dailies. We have goods 
that the people want and we try to 
make it to their advantage to buy of 
us. To tell a plain story of the goods 
and the advantage is all I try to do.” 

“Then you consider the so-called 
advertising expert unnecessary ?” 

“Not atall; he is all right in his 
place. But the most expert expert can’t 
sit ina NewYork office and talk about 
my goods to my trade as wellas I can 
do it myself. Ifthat be egotism make 
the most of it. I receive circulars 
every day from young men who tell 
me they can increase my trade by 
telling me how to advertise. Perhaps 
they can. But they can’t tell the plain 
truth in any less time than I can do 
it myself, and they don’t know our 
stock nor our people. They know 
everything else though. They must 
or they wouldn’t dare say so so often.” 


AN advertisement is never too short if it tells 
what you want to say.—A gricultural A dver- 
tising, Chicago, Til. 


+> 
ILLUSTRATED AD. 
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PARTY MUST RAISE MONEY 
SECURED, 


AT ONCE; WELL 
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THE 
/Mlanta MJournal 


Offers the best medium for reaching the best 
classes of people in Georgia and adjoining 
States. 

The circulation of the DAILY JOURNAL 
averaged during 1898 


30,056 Copies. 


This proves that as a Newspaper it prints 
the news and meets the demands of the people. 

No Daily published in the States of the 
South has ever attained its circulation or come 
within ten thousand of it. 

It is the exponent of the best thought of 
the South, patriotic and conservative. 

The average circulation of the Weekly is 
more than 21,000 and is constantly increasing. 


THE JOURNAL, Atlanta, Ga. 


HOKE SMITH, President. H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 


The $. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Agents Foreign Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, THE ROOKERY, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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PRESCRIPTION DRUG AD- 
VERTISING. 
By David H. Talmadge. 


In the general movement toward 
more and better advertising there is 
nothing which impresses the interested 
observer more forcibly than the change 
that has come over retail druggists. 

Fifteen years ago the druggist who 
used newspaper space for other pur- 
poses than the simple announcement 
of his calling was a rarity; to-day a 
glance at the advertising columns of 
upward of a hundred newspapers leads 
one to the conclusion that among the 
advertising retailers of small stuff the 
druggists are in the lead. Why is it? 

This writer has had occasion to talk 
with a number of these gentlemen dur- 
ing the past few weeks, and he has 
been much enlightened, as well as en- 
tertained, by the exercise. 

In one instance he broached the 
subject to a druggist who devotes his 
newspaper space entirely to prescrip- 
tions, and, strange to say, he found 
this man the most enthusiastic of all. 

“ Does it pay ?” 

He popped the question at the 
druggist point-blank, resolved to end 
the agony at once, for he was of the 
opinion, unconfessed, that were he a 
druggist he would not waste good 
money in advertising prescriptions. It 
was his idea that prescriptions came 
any way, like measles, or else stayed 
away regardless of invitation. 

But there was a decisiveness in the 

-druggist’s reply that was somewhat 
damaging to prejudice. 

“ My prescription business has in- 
creased fifty per cent since I began 
this campaign,” he said, “and inas- 
much as there is more money twice 
over in that department of the business 
than in any other, I consider that it 
pays. Yes.” 

“Well, how do you do it?—lay 
stress on pure drugs and careful serv- 
ice and keep always saying it ?” 

“No, sir. I believe it poor policy 
to continually harp on those points. 
It gives the public one of two impres- 
sions—either that you have a guilty 
conscience or that you are casting im- 
putations upon the methods of your 
competitors, neither of which are good 
impressions for the public to have.” 

“Then you quote low prices ?” 

“Decidedly not.” There was a 
mildly horrified expression upon the 
druggist’s face. “Our sales are so 
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small that we can not afford to tamper 
with our prices. Some druggists have 
tried the experiment to their sorrow. 
No; it is on another line entirely that 
my advertising is conducted. It is 
laid on the hypothesis that solong as 
people use medicines they will be in- 
terested in anything that may be told 
them regarding the various drugs of 
which the medicines are composed. 
People like to hear bits of news about 
their acquaintances — friends and 
enemies—and, not unnaturally, the 
same sort of thing about the medi- 
cines that they are taking for their 
ailments has a fascination for them. 
I write my ads with the pharmacopia 
at my right hand, the cyclopedia at 
my left,and I endeavor to tell some- 
thing interesting about something in 
common use as a curative for some- 
thing somebody may have. I close 
with the simple statement, always the 
same in effect, that we are a prescrip- 
tion drug store with a capacity for 
doing more business than we are at 
present favored with.” 

“ Why should this sort of advertis- 
ing help you? I confess I don’t see,” 

“ Well,” said the druggist, “I sup- 
pose it is bound to help business a 
little if one’s ads are read, whether 
they offer any inducements or not. 
That’s the first point. Then a certain 
amount of confidence is inspired in 
our ability to handle drugs intelli- 
gently by the knowledge we must pos- 
sess in order to write theads. That’s 
the natural conclusion of the public.” 

“ According to your idea, then, the 
sole purpose of druggists’ prescription 
advertising ig to inspire confidence ?” 

“Tt is alpha and omega—the begin- 
ning and the end. I am aware that 
many persist in advertising prescrip- 
tions as they would advertise novelties, 
but it doesn’t stand to reason that 
such advertising is good. My com- 
petitors advertise in that way. I trust 
they will continue to do so.” 

“TIsn’t it a bit remarkable that drug- 
gists should advertise at all ?” 

“TI don’t think so. The struggle for 


‘trade is as keen among druggists as 


among other classes, and it is only 
natural that they should adopt the 
means which as intelligent people they 
recognize as the best for the purpose 
of attracting business.” 


a 
GOOD ADVICE. 
Prepare your announcements ahead, so that 
you may have an opportunity to edit and im- 
prove them.— The Advertising Man, 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 


DURING THE YEAR 1898 


Had Contracts for Advertising With the Following 
National Advertisers: 


Ayer & Co. 

Apollinaris Water 
Anheuser-Busch Beer 
Angostura Bitters 
Baker’s Cocoa 

Benson’s Plasters 

Battle Ax Plug 

Borden's Condensed Milk 
Berlitz Schools 

Buffalo Lithia Water 
Booth’s Hyomei 

Brown’s Troches 

Bromo Quinine 
Beecham’'s Pills 
Columbia Bicycles 
California Fig Syrup 
Cuticura Remedies 
Castoria 

Chamberlain Med. Co. 
Carter’s Pills 

Dr. Lyon’s ‘Tooth Powder 
Dr. R. V. Pierce 

D. M. Ferry & Co 
Duffy’s Malt Whisky 
Dodd’s Med. Co 

Dent’s Toothache Gum 
Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 
Ely’s Cream Balm 

Earl & Wilson 

Erie Med. Co 

Frank Leslie Pub. House 
Harper & Bros. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Humphrey Medicine Co 
Hostetter & Co. 

Holland Am. Line 
Hamburg Am. Line 
Herculean Oil Co. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Hire’s Root Beer 


HORACE M. FORD, 
ROOMS 1206-7, 
112 Dearborn Street, 
Western Representative. CHICAGO. 





Hunyadi Janos 

Ivory Soap 

Jenness Miller 
Kingsford’s Starch 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
Lydia Pinkham Co. 
Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 
Liebig Extract of Beef 
McClure’s Magazine ~ 
Munyon's Remedies 
Mumm’s Extra Dry 
National Biscuit Co. 

Old Crow Whisky 

Pyle’s Pearline 

Pyramid Drug Co. 
Postum Cereal 

Paine’s Celery Compound 
Parker’s Hair Balsam 
Peruna 

Piso Co. 

Pall Mall Electric Asso. 
Pond's Extract Co. 

Pink Pills 

Price Baking Powder Co. 
Ripans Tabules 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 
Saporio 

Scribner’s Magazine 
Scott’s Emulsion 

Stuart's ‘lablets 

Sanden Electric Belt 
The Goodyear Co. 

Trix Co. 

Thomson & Taylor Spice Co. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
Warner’s Safe Remedies 
W. L Douglas 
Woodbury’s Derm. Inst. 
Youth’s Companion, 


CHAS. H. EDDY, 


10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Eastern Representative. 











Some of the Prominent 
Advertisers Who Have 
Used the Chicago 
Newspaper Union Lists. 


Baking Powder Royal Baking Powder Co. 
ee re re re Pope Mfg. Co. 
Walter Baker & Co., James Epps & Co. 
Collars and Cuffs............... Celluloid Co., Reversible Collar Co. 
Dictionarics x & C. Merriam Co. 
Fences, Wire and Steel Hartman Mfg. Co. 
John P. Lovell Arms Co., Winchester Arms Co. 
IR oo ccccccccssecvecccccescvsscccoce NOMReES Pacific Railroad. 
No oissi sens ease awisieeisssieresere Youth’s Companion. 
Proprietary: Articles..........Allen’s Foot Ease, J.C. Ayer & Co., 
Beecham & Co., Bradfield Regulator Co., John I. Brown & Son., 
California Fig Syrup Co., Centaur Co., Cheney Medicine Co., C. N. 
Crittenton, Perry Davis & Co., Ely Bros., G. G. Green, Dr. Harter 
Medicine Co., E. T. Hazeltine, C. I. Hood & Co., Hostetter Co., 
Donald Kennedy, Dr. J. H. McLean Medicine Co, John D. Park & 
Sons, Peruna Drug Co., Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Thomas Popham, Prickley Ash Bitters Co., Radway & Co., 
Ripans Chemical Co., Scott & Browne, Sterling Remedy Co., Swift 
Specific Co., John L. Thompson’s Sons & Co., Charles A. Vogeler Co., 

Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Mrs. Winslow, O. F. Woodward. 
ID oa cso Skewes sereresudcesineintes “orceses Enoch Morgan's Sons. 
Seales..... ere Jones of Binghamton. 
ck ee Ea soir org Coretta ae aint Ewe See eI W. L. Douglas. 
Dobbins Mfg. Co., Procter & Gamble. 


Threshing Machines..........John I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Tobacco American Tobacco Co., Continental Tobacco Co. 


WOtCTTOOT CORI. ...... 2.2... ccccecccccsssccesescaed A. J. Tower. 
eee eee ee ee Loomis & Nyman. 


FOR CATALOGUE OF THESE LISTS, ADDRESS 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


87 to 93 So. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE MEDICAL JOURNALS. 


(n February 1, 1899, by special per- 
mission and authority of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, the 
A. L. Hummel] Advertising Agency, 
doing business at No. 100 William 
street, became the Medical Advertis- 
ing Bureau, and the affairs of the 
bureau will, it is said, be administered, 
as heretofore, by Mr. L. M. Heilbrun, 
president, Mr. F. P. Morse, treasurer 
and manager, and will be under their 
en ire supervision and control. The 
business intended to be done will be 
that of placing medical journal adver- 
tising exclusively. These gentlemen 
assume to have a clear and un- 
obstructed view of medical journal ad- 
vertising by virtue of an alleged experi- 
ence of twelve years’ duration, which 
has taught them the certain and un- 
certain values among the three hun- 
dred odd medical journals now pub- 
lished in this country. 

Of the alleged three hundred odd 
medical journals referred to above, 
one hundred and eighteen are credited 
in the December, 1898, issue of the 
\merican Newspaper Directory with 
having circulations in excess of one 
Of these 


thousand copies per issue. 
one hundredand eighteen publications, 
only eleven avail themselves of the 
gratuitous privilege of having actual 
ciculation figures printed in the Di- 


rectory. The Directory editor prints 
his own estimate in the one hundred 
and seven other cases. The Directory 
estimates are given in the form that 
the circulation “exceeds” a certain 
given figure, and the addition of these 
estimates and the circulation figures 
given by the eleven publishers makes 
it appear that the one hundred and 
eighteen medical publications have an 
aggregate circulation of 454,602 copies 
per issue. It is probable that this 
total is not too high if we count as cir- 
culation all sample copies and those 
ent gratuitously to non-subscribers. 
A discriminating observer of the 
medical press once remarked that 
eight out of ten of these journals are 
devoted to some personal interest, 
while the two remaining are devoted 
to isms. What he meant to convey 
was that the majority of such publica- 
tions are house organs, using the term 
in no invidious sense, but simply im- 
plying that the reason for issuing them 
is not so much to enlighten the medi- 
cal fraternity as to push the specialties 
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of some pharmaceutical house or sat- 
isfy the vanity of a physician who has 
ideas he wishes to ventilate. He also 
alleged that doctors rarely pay for the 
medical journals that come to them, 
the publishers depending for their rev- 
enue upon the advertisers and the ad- 
vertising value to them of the matter 
printed as editerials or contributed 
and selected. 

The advertisements that appear in 
medical journals are alleged to be 
thought strictly “ethical.” This is 
said to mean that they refer only to 
articles needed by the profession and 
preparations of which the formula is 
given, and which are not sold to the 
general public save on a physician’s 
prescription. Such houses as Wyeth 
of Philadelphia and Parke Davis of 
Detroit appeal to doctors for trade 
and are supposed to be about the only 
concerns which should be able to se- 
cure insertion of their announcements 
in the medical press. In spite of this, 
one often sees advertisements of prep- 
arations simultaneously advertised in 
the secular press, such, for instance, as 
Syrup of Figs. It is not long ago that 
Ripans Tabules made inquiry whether 
it could secure representation in the 
medical journals and learned that the 
announcements of this old-fashioned 
preparation of rhubarb, soda, etc., 
would be welcomed by the majority. 
It is a favorite method with many ad- 
vertisers of medicines to first introduce 
an “ethical” preparation and adver- 
tise largely and exclusively in the medi- 
cal press, securing as many testimo- 
nials from physicians as possible ; this 
accomplished, they then drop the 
medical journals and appeal to the 
general public, making effective use 
of the testimonials with which their 
cooing with the doctors has supplied 
them. It has been asserted that the 
great vogue of Scott’s Emulsion was 
originally obtained by the recommenda- 
tion of doctors. Scott & 
Bowne still utilize the medical press, 
although it is difficult to see how their 
preparation can be “ ethical” when it 
is advertised directly to the public, and 
is recommended to be taken on one’s 
own judgment without consultation 
with a physician. 

The various schools of medicine are, 
of course, represented by journals is- 
sued in their interest. The majority 
of such publications cater to the allo- 
pathic or prevailing school of medi- 
cine, but the homeopathic and eclectic 


Messrs. 
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schools also have their organs. The 
largest circulation accorded to any 
medical publication is 33,092, claimed 
by the Medical Brief of St. Louis. 
This is a: one dollar a year monthly, 
containing in the neighborhood of 150 
pages each issue. It was established 
in 1873, and is edited and owned by 
J. J. Lawrence, A.M., M.D. Its near- 
est competitor in circulation is J/od. 
ern Medical Science, of New York, 
claiming a circulation of 20,000. 
Neither of these is as well known to 
outsiders, perhaps, as the Medical Ree 
ord, of New York, to which the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory accords an 
estimated issue of 4,000 a week. For 
the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, almost equally well known, 
the Directory estimates a circulation 
of 7,500. A consideration of the fig- 
ures accorded by the Directory ap 
pears to indicate that very few of the 
medical journals have circulations as 
large as four thousand, and only one 
in three reaches an average of 
one thousand copies. Some devoted 
to specialties have comparatively large 
circulations. Thus the American Jour- 
nal of Dermatology, a quarterly of St. 
Louis, and the /xfernational Journal 
of Surgery, a monthly of New York, 
are both accorded a rating exceeding 
17,500 copies per issue, estimated by 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
but no one would claim that the paid 
subscription list bears any very con- 
siderable proportiorf to the circulation 
accorded. 

Below is given a complete list of 
all the journals listed in the Decem- 
ber, 1898, issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory, under “Medi- 
cine and Surgery,” and credited with 
as much 2,500 regular 
Where figures are given without an 
asterisk, they represent the estimate 
of the editor of the Directory in the 
absence of adequate statements from 
the publishers of the periodicals so 
indicated. Where the asterisk is pres- 
ent, the figures were supplied by the 
publishers themselves, over their own 
signatures, and are consequently be- 
lieved to be correct. 


issue 


as issues. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Pacific Medic 11 Journal, 
monthly 
GEORGIA, 
Savannah, Georgia Journal of Medicine 
and Surgery, monthly 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, Journal of the American Medi- 
ical Association, weekly. . 
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Chicago, Alkaloidal Clinic, monthly... 20,000 
fedical Century, monthly.... 4,000 
INDIANA. 
New Albany, Medical Hera!d, monthly. 
Terre Haute, Journal of Materia Medi- 
ca, monthly 
KENTUCKY. 
Medical Monthly 
Medical Progress, monthly. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Massachusetts Medical Jour- 
nal, monthly 


4,000 


Louisville, 7,8¢ 
4,000 


Boston, 


Cc N. 

Leonard’s Illustrated Medical 
Journal, quarterly 
MISSOURI. 

St. Joseph, Medical Herald, monthly.. 

St. Louis, 


Detroit, 


4,000 
Medical Review, weekly.... 4,000 
Medical Fortnightly, semi- 


Am. Journal of Surgery and 
Gynecology, seeutiily.. +++ 4,000 
Medical Brief, monthly. ...*33,092 
Medical Era, monthly 4 
Medical Mirror, monthly.. 
Tri-State Medical Journal, 
monthly 
American Journal of 
matology, quarterly. 
NEW YORK. 
New York, Medical Journal, weekly.. 
Medical Record, weekly... 
American Medico-Surgical 
Bulletin, semi-monthly.. 12, 
Pediatrics, semi-monthly.. et 
Am. Gynzcological and Ob- 
stetrical Journal,monthly 4,000 
Der Hausdoktor, monthly.. 4,000 
International Journal 
Surgery, monthly 
Lancet, monthly 
Medical Examiner, m’ly... 
Modern Medical Science, 
monthly 
Public Health Journal,m’ly 
Bulletin of Pasteur Insti- 
tute, quarterly 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Medical Journal, monthly.. 
OHIO. 
Medical 


000 


,000 


Der- 


4,000 


17,500 
20,000 


Charlotte, 4,000 


Cincinnati, Eclectic Journal, 


4,000 


Toledo, Medical and vena Reporter, 
— v 


*6,500 
ISYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Medic il Journal, weekly 
Medical Times and tl 
ister, semi- monthly... 
Medical Council, m ‘ly.. 
Medical Summary, m’ly. 
Medical World, monthly 
Retrospect of * Medicine 
and Pharmacy, m’ly.. 
Universal Medical Jour- 
nal, monthly 


7,500 
4,000 
12,500 
7,500 
17,500 


4,000 


7 500 

The above article was shown by a 
PRINTERS’ INK reporter to the pub- 
lisher of the Medical Record, at the cf- 
fices of that paper, at Fifth avenue 
and Twelfth street, New York City On 
learning the nature of the call, the re- 
porter was promptly taken upstairs to 
Mr. Wood, the senior proprietor. Mr. 
Wood asked : 

“Who is the Mr. Heilbrun mem 
tioned at the beginning of the ar- 
ticle?” 

The reporter said he did not know. 

“Well, I am simply asking out of 
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curiosity. I have never heard of him, 
but I know Mr. Morse very well; he 
used to be in our employ and he is 
certainly a very clever man.” 

Mr. Wood read on until he 
the passage— 

“It is probable that this total is not 
too high if we count as circulation all 
sample copies and those sent gratui- 
tously to non-subscribers.” 

Here he smiled, and, after reading 
the next complete paragraph, burst 
out laughing. 

“ You’ve about hit it there,” he said. 
“Doctors, as a rule, do not like to pay 
for their papers. It is hard to get them 
to give up $5 right on the spot.” 

“How are you affected in that way, 
Mr. Wood?” 

“Well, it is this way: We used to 
be like the rest of the medical jour- 
nals—I mean as a good many of them 
are to-day. We used to give un- 
limited credit in the way of subscrip- 
tions andcarry a whole lot of dead- 
heads, but some years ago two other 
publishers of medical journals and 
myself got our heads together and 
came tothe conclusion that the game 
was not paying. We therefore made 
it a rule among ourselves not to carry 
any subscriber longer than a year, 


came to 


and, nowadays, if a subscriber has not 
paid up his cash for the previous year 
he is promptly dropped from our list. 


As a matter of fact,we have not a 
single name on our books that is not 
in good standing, and as for sample 
copies I am reasonably certain that 
we do not send out more than ten 
every week.” 

“ What do you say to the assertion, 
quoted in that article, to the effect 
that eight out of tenof medical jour- 
nals are devoted to some personal in- 
terest and the other two are devoted 
to ‘isms?’” 

“The first statement has a good 
deal of truth in it. The second, I 
think, would be truer if ‘pathies’ 
were substituted for ‘isms.’” 

“ There is a statement made in that 
article, Mr. Wood, to the effect that 
only so-called ‘ethical’ advertise- 
ments should appear in reputable 
medical journals. Is that also your 
opinion ?” 

“TI think there are as good medi- 
cines sold direct to the public by reli- 
able patent medicine houses as are 
putup by doctors. Some of the old 
conservative class of physicians have 
occasionally written me to know why 
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I allow this or that advertisement— 
not, perhaps, strictly ‘ ethical’—to 
appear in our paper. I do not wish 
you to imagine from this that I ever 
do allow an ad that is not perfectly 
clean and honest to appear in the 
Record. But if itis a medicine that is 
backed up by a reliable and reputable 
individual whom I know, on what pos: 
sible grounds can I refuse to accept 
the business? I can’t go behind 
men who are as reputable as myself.” 

“About the circulations of the 
various papers named there, Mr. Wood, 
what is your opinion of the figures?” 

“The Medical Brief, of St. Louis, 
has undoubtedly the largest circulation 
—perhaps all that this article claims 
for it, but it is not the best class of 
medical circulation.” 

“ How about the Medical Record ?” 

“ The circulation given in this article 
is about one-fourth of the correct cir- 
culation. As a matter of fact we issue 
never less than 15,000 weekly. You 
are at liberty to come downstairs and 
count the names on the mailing sheets 
if you wish.” 

“Then why don’t you send in the 
figures to the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory, and secure the proper rating : r 

“For various reasons. One is that 
I consider it foolish to give yourself 
away to competitors. We are always 
willing and glad to show our mailing 
lists and other proofs of circulation to 
a prospective advertiser, but we don’t 
see why we should do the same to the 
general public, which we would be 
doing by publishing the figures in the 
Directory.” 

“ But yet it seems the wrong figures 
aré given there. You are underrated 
according to your own statement ; why 
not have the figures right ?” 

“T have just told you why. If we 
were to send in a detailed statement, 
showing our circulation to be between 
fifteen and twenty thousand weekly— 
and this would be a fact—why, many 
of our competitors would soon come 
out with figures either approximating 
or far exceeding ours. Those adver- 
tisers whose business we really want, 
know pretty well what our circulation 
is, because they have had access to 
our books and the same privilege is 
open to all those who are really in- 
terested.” 

+> 


An ounce of picture is out a pound of 
talk.—/Josiah Strong. 


Wuart is worth advertising is worth adver- 
tising well.— Shoe and Leather Gazette. 
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ADVERTISING VERSUS 
TRUSTS. 


The rapid formation of trusts in 
every line is a most alarming fact 
which threatens the very existence of 
competition and the regulation of 
price by the law of supply and de- 
mand. At a recent and very impor- 
tant meeting of trade journal publish- 
ers and advertising men in New York 
this marked tendency in all lines of 
the manufacturing business toward 
concentration was referred to as point- 
ing to a gfeat decrease in trade jour- 
nal advertising and perhaps to the 
doom of the trade journal in its pres- 
ent form. In nearly every line in 
which trusts have been formed all ad- 
vertising has been cut off. This raises 
the question as to what effect this 
tendency toward trusts will have on 
general advertising. Could any trust, 
however large, control the sale of any 
one kind of commodity? Is it not the 
power of the people rather than the 
power of the manufacturer, jobber and 
retailer that controls the sale of a 
product to the consumer? For in- 
stance, if all of the mauufacturers of 
baking powder in the world should 
unite and cut off all of their advertis- 
ing, could not a new powder be intro- 
duced by general advertisier which in 
time would so cut into the sales of the 
trust’s powder as to compel the latter 
to resume advertising for at least one 
of its brands? Or suppose all of the 
baking powder manufacturers except 
the Royal Baking Powder Co. should 
unite against the latter and attempt to 
control all the regular avenues of 
trade without general advertising, what 
could even this great commercial pow- 
er accomplish? It could not compel 
people who wanted Royal to buy 
other brands to any great extent. The 
Royal could control the situation as 
long as it continued to talk to the peo- 
ple and cause them to demand Royal. 
This would tend to show that no mat- 
* .er what threatens us in the way of 
trusts among general advertisers, they 
will still be compelled to advertise 
each brand just as extensively as here- 
tofore. Otherwise they would be 
throwing away those brands which 
they ceased to advertise. The actual 
value of a well-advertised article or 
business is in its veputation more than 
in its chattels —A dvertisingE xperience. 

al 

READERS give attention to advertisements to 
which attention has been given.—Pax/ Point. 
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“TAKING THE STARCH OUT OF UN. 
CIVIL SERVICE.” 


Time was when timid people stood in as much 
fear of a dry goods clerk as they did of the cor- 
responding functionary in a hotel, and always 
entered a store with fear and trembling. In 
fact, it is still so in some places, but not here, 
Our employees are, all of them, well aware that 
any slightest incivility shown to a visitor to our 
establishment will be regarded by us as a per- 
sonal affront, and treated accordingly. 

A great deal is said at some places of business 
about the trouble to which their clerks are put 
7 inquirers who fail to purchase, but our peo- 
ple understand distinctly that they are not re- 
quired to sell goods—they are only required to 
show ; much less are they expected to press the 
sale of anything. In fact, while we insist that 
our clerks shall use the greatest cheerfulness 
and politeness in facilitating investigation on 
the ape of the public, we rather prefer that 
people should not make purchases unless quite 
satisfied with goods and prices, for we are 
obliged to take back saying which proves 
unsatisfactory. 

This removes in our clerks every motive ex- 
cept to please the public, and takes the incivil- 
ity all out of what might be otherwise and 
elsewhere discourteous and impatient employ- 
ees.— Wanamaker Advertisement. 


_ i el 
A PRETTY BRASH STATEMENT. 

If all newspapers in Ohio were to quit lying 
about their circulation at the same moment no- 
body would be hurt by it.—N. D. Cochran, 
Editor Toledo Bee. 





Keep Your ee 


™EPRESS-POST 


(Ohio’s Greatest Daily) 


Cotumsus, Onto, Dec. 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink, 
10 Spruce Street, 
New York City: 
of 


Ohio daily papers, in your issue of Decem- 


Dear Sir:—The interesting resume 
ber 2rst, is in main fair and accurate, but we 
desire to call your attention to one gross 
error. 

The 
Morning Post 


the 
are 


says, “In Columbus, 


and Fvening 


article 
Press 
published from the same office.” There .s 
no such paper published in this city as the 
Morning Post and all reference to it in the 
article is misleading. Except on Sunday, 
the Ohio State Journal is the only morn- 
ing paper published in Columbus. 
Yours very truly, 
Oxn10 STATE JOURNAL Co., 
Samuel G. McClure, Gen’! Mgr. 
Press-Post PrintinG Co., 


By L. P. Stephens, Gen’! Mgr. 
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ABOUT PATENT. MEDICINE 
TESTIMONIALS. 
PROCUREMENT AND USE 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 


THEIR FOR 


By George P. Rowell. 

The consensus of opinion among ad- 
vertising men is to the effect that the 
illustrated advertisements of the Rip- 
ans Tabules are the most interesting 
and original of any series now running 
in the daily press. Merchants, brokers, 
bankers, professional men, admit that 
they read these pictorial short stories 
in the daily papers just to note how 
the thing comes out. Since the picture 
style of advertising was adopted the 
business of the Ripans Chemical Co. 
has increased very largely. Many per- 
sons have supposed these short notices 
of events in every-day life the out- 
growth of the fertile imagination of 
an advertisement writer, but such is 
not the fact. The pictures illustrate 
actual cases. The originals of each 
experience are living people whose ad- 
dresses are known. A system is pur: 
sued for obtaining, sorting and sifting 
the multitude of testimonials that are 
daily written concerning the excellence 
and effectiveness of R*I-P-A-N’S. The 


advertising of the company is confined 
to exploiting a five-cent packet assert- 
ed to be intended for the poor and 
economical, the purchaser receiving a 
carton containing ten Tabules for the 

for a medicine — unprecedentedly 


low price of five cents. Twelve of 
these little packets, bunched into a 
larger one, are sold or sent by mail, 
postage paid, for 48 cents. It is a 
rather surprising fact that the sales of 
the packets containing a dozen are 
greater in number than those of a 
single five-cent carton. In every one 
of the packets containing a dozen 
cartons is a little book in which is told 
the story of the origin of the Tabules, 
together with comments made by a 
large number of physicians to whom 
the formula had been exhibited, and 
on the last page there is a picture of 
a pretty little mantel clock, intended 
to be used for advertising purposes, 
and below the picture is the following 
announcement : 


lhe advertisements of the Ripans Tabules 
are made up mainly from real cases reported by 
purchasers, No two persons have exactly the 
same experiences to relate, and patients who 
ire benefited can confer a favor by writing out 
the peculiarities of their experiences in as much 
detail as possible, and sending the same to the 
Ripans Chemical Company, No. to Spruce 
street, New York. Each testimonial or state- 
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ment should be signed so as to make verifica- 
tion possible. To encourage the sending of 
testimonials, it has been a practice of the com- 
pany to present a pretty mantel clock (sent 
free, carriage paid) to such persons as re- 
port a case with sufficient detail (giving age, 
name, occupation and other particulars), pro- 
vided the communication bears evident marks 
of good faith. 

The company receives numerous tes- 
timenials, many of which fail to be 
expressed with sufficient detail, or to 
give as many particulars as are neces- 
sary to make the communication some- 
thing more than a copy of some other 
person’s experiences. It probably comes 
about now and then that some person 
who may have written in entire good 
faith fails to receive the clock, having 
failed to write with sufficient particu- 
larity; and for the instruction of such 
certain memoranda and instructions 
have been prepared. The person who 
has been benefited and has shown a 
willingness to give testimony is told 
that he or she should tell name, age, 
sex and occupation, place of residence, 
and for what ailment the Tabules were 
taken. As many particulars as pos- 
sible, descriptive of the trouble, should 
be set forth, and particularly of how 
long standing. The feelings expe- 
rienced should be described rather 
than the mere naming of the disease. 
Sometimes symptoms, when related 
with great particularity, indicate a dis- 
ease different from that the patient is 
supposed to be afflicted with. The 
patient is reminded that the testimo- 
nial should not fail to tell how the 
Tabules were first brought to his or 
her attention, and if they were found 
too marked in their action at first, the 
testimonial should tell in what way; 
and if at first they appeared to fail of 
producing a beneficial result, that, too, 
should be told, and how soon a change 
was noted. When there is any ob- 
jection to the use of the testimonial, 
for advertising purposes, it should not 
be sent. A testimonial need not nec- 
essarily be from the person sending it. 
Sometimes a drug clerk, a doctor or a 
friend of the patient tells the story, 
but the name and address are always 
required, so that a verification of facts 
may be possible if desirable. A testi- 
monial to be valuable must be gen- 
uine. Truth is the substantial basis of 
every valuable testimonial. Make- 
believes are not only useless but harm- 
ful. It is impressed upon patients 
that it is not necessary that the com- 
munication should be handsomely writ- 
ten or expressed in faultless grammar, 
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Errors in spelling or the omission of 
punctuation points do no harm. All 
that is required is that what is said 
be so written that it can be read, and 
the story told with sufficient attention 
to detail and with absolute fidelity to 
truth. The more detail the better; 
the more earnestness in its truthful ex- 
pression the better. Sometimes a tes- 
timonial that as first received appeared 
to be destitute of value becomes 
specially effective after the patient has 
added one or two particulars not at 
first thought of. 

Testimonials are generally received 
in connection with an order for Tab- 
ules. When the order has been filled, 
the testimonial is handed over to a 
person who has become experienced in 
dealing with them, and is gone over 
with pen or pencil with a view of cor- 
recting the grammar in some cases if 
need be, paying attention to the proper 
use of capital letters, eliminating su- 
perfluous sentences, care always being 
taken not to deprive the testimonial 
of expressions that indicate earnest- 
ness or individuality. When the tes- 
timonial has been revised a typewriter 
makes a clean copy, which afterwards 
passes under the eye of the advertis- 


ing manager of the Ripans Chemical 
Company, who again makes any slight 
changes that seem to be needed to 
give expression to what was actually 
in the mind of the writer, and at this 
time the phrase or word is selected 
that will be used as a heading for the 


testimonial when it appears in the 
newspapers. The original is then filed 
away for future reference. After all 
this has been done the revised testi- 
monial is handed to the printer, who 
sets it in type. At the present time it 
is the custom to print the testimonials 
received each day in some prominent 
newspaper. The average daily receipt 
being just about sufficient to fill a page 
of the New York Herald. The Record, 
of Philadelphia, is the paper most fre- 
quently made use of for this purpose, 
on account of its extraordinary value 
as an advertising medium. When a 
testimonial seems specially strong two 
headlines are accorded to it, and in 
rare instances three. After the testi- 
monials have appeared in a daily pa- 
per, the pages containing them are 
passed over to an experienced person, 
competent to consider their compara- 
tive values. He reads each one care- 
fully, deciding which*is of superior 
excellence. He then suggests by pen- 
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cil memoranda what would be an ap- 
propriate drawing to illustrate the 
selected case, considering always the 
age, sex, occupation and other circum- 
stances appertaining to the patient. 

The testimonials so selected for 
illustration are generally nowadays 
about one in one hundred of those re- 
ceived. When the subject of the illus- 
tration has been decided upon, the tes- 
timonial, together with the specifica- 
tions for the drawing, are handed over 
to an advertisement writer, who has 
authority to eliminate the name of 
the patient and the date of writing, 
and to make other changes that will 
improve or smooth the story without 
materially interfering with the facts. 
He may also change the suggestions 
for illustration if he deems them faulty. 
The prepared advertisement is again 
looked over by an officer of the com- 
pany, and if approved is sent to an 
artist, who prepares a drawing for 
the illustration of each _particu- 
lar case and submits it for approval. 
When the drawing has been accept- 
ed it is sent to a photo-engraver, 
who makes an electrotyped reproduc- 
tion of the size desired, and this in 
turn is handed over to the printer, who 
thereupon sets in type the letterpress 
portion prepared from the original 
testimonial, and submits a proof show 
ing picture and testimonial combined. 
When this has been approved an 
electrotype of the whole is prepared, 
and this may be duplicated to as great 
an extent as required. A considerable 
number of artists are applied to, it 
being found that one deals with a cer- 
tain class of subjects better than an- 
other. A lady has been found par- 
ticularly effective in the treatment of 
railway scenes; another is fortunate 
where something like sentiment is 
needed to be portrayed. One man 
deals with scenes among the fashion- 
able and wealthy, and another has 
ability in handling farm scenes and 
life among working people. 

It has been found that from the 
moment of the reception of the testi- 
monial to the time that the revised 
and approved advertisement is avail- 
able in the form of an electrotype for 
insertion in a newspaper, the cost for 
preparing each separate advertisement 
has been not far from $20. Some cost 
more and some less, but taking one 
with another the sum named is a fair 
average, consequently five hundred 
such advertisements cost the very re- 
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spectable sum of $10,000. When it is 
remembered, however, that the single 
insertion of a 6-inch double column 
advertisement in a paper like the Phila- 
delphia Record costs more than twice 
$20, it will be apparent that money ex- 
pended in preparing good advertise- 
ments is well expended, because space 
occupied by a good advertisement 
costs not a penny more than the space 
occupied by a poor one, which will 
produce much smaller results or do 
harm rather than good. 

When the plan now in use was 
adopted by the Ripans Chemical Co. 
it was the ambition to secure a suffi- 
cient number of electrotyped testi- 
monials to permit using a new one 
every day for all the three hundred 
and sixty-five in a year. That result 
was accomplished long ago, but the 
company still finds it advisable to pur- 
sue the preparation of new and effect- 
ive advertisements because an im- 
portant advantage is found in having 
a very large variety to draw upon for 
papers of varying shades of character. 
An advertisement suitable for one pub- 
lication often appears quite unsuited 
to another. In a paper devoted to 
field sports, like Forest and Stream, 
advertisements that appeal to sports- 
men are appropriate. In a fashion 
paper advertisements exhibiting fash- 
ionably dressed women seem partic- 
ularly suitable. In a paper read by 
yachtsmen, such as have a bearing 
upon sea life are what would be de- 
sired. A series of advertisements in- 
tended for the Christian Advocate 
would be rather different from another 
prepared for a paper like the Police 
Gazette. In the Youth’s Companion, 
read by young people, advertisements 
would be appropriate that would be 
less so in the New York Odserver or 
the Outlook. 

The electrotypes of the completed 
advertisements are prepared to fit a 
movable base. They are pieces of 
metal perhaps a sixteenth of an inch 
in thickness, but being made of type 
metal they weigh about a pound anda 
half each; as a consequence an assort- 
ment of three hundred and sixty-five, 
intended for a paper like the Portland 
Oregonian or the Los Angeles 7imes, 
not only involves a considerable cost 
for the electrotypes, but a considerable 
freight bill as well, the weight being 
not less than a quarter of a ton. To 
obviate this expense as far as may be, 
it is found possible to supply the 
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papers with molds or matrices com- 
posed of wet tissue paper pressed 
down and dried upon the original 
pattern electrotype. These are less 
expensive, less bulky and lighter, but 
not quite so satisfactory to publishers, 
and are only available in first-class 
offices where a complete stereotyping 
outfit is in use. 

It has been explained that the cost 
of an electrotype is only about 15 
cents, yet three hundred and sixty-five 
electrotypes at 15 cents each is quite 
an item, as the company recently 
found. After having entered into a 
contract for the insertion of their 
electrotypes in a list of thirty-one 
Select Ohio Dailies, they were some- 
what aghast to find that the mere cost 
of the electrotypes, the boxing and the 
freight, amounted to more than a 
thousand dollars. It has already been 
shown that the cost of preparing the 
three hundred and sixty-five separate 
advertisements had been more than 
$7,000. All this goes to show to the 
amateur advertiser that the business 
of advertising is not conducted with- 
out expense. The rewards, however, 
often compensate the risk and outlay 
in a most princely manner. 


-_— + 
WHERE HIS ORDERS GO. 

The shrewd advertiser aims to get results. 
He may occasionally give a man half a column 
because he is his brother-in-law or a goo 
fellow, but his steady regular orders are given 
where there is circulation which will produce 
customers and profits.—C. H. Taylor. 
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SCOTT’S EMULSION ABROAD. 


The advertising of Scott’s Emulsion 
is said to aggregate upward of a mill- 
ion dollars per annum, Their adver- 
tisements appear in the papers of 
Japan and Syria as frequently as they 
do in those of the United States, and 
if there was a paper in Timbuctoo, 
they would be advertising there. One 
of the principal markets for their 
goods, however, is to be found in 
those countries of the western hemi- 
sphere south of the United States, in- 
cluding the West Indies. They have 
a factory in the City of Mexico, one in 
Cuba, and agencies in all the principal 
countries. They advertise in every 
newspaper in all these countries as 
thoroughly as they do in the United 
States, but they use very much larger 
spaces. They publish a newspaper 
themselves for each country in the lan- 
guage of that country, which is sent 
into districts where the local newspa- 
pers are not thoroughly distributed. 
Physicians are interviewed to some 
extent in these countries, and their 
business has grown to great propor- 
tions. Millions of cards are annually 
distributed by them throughout Cen- 
tral and South America. The princi- 
pal languages are Spanish and Portu- 
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guese. The business in the eastern 
hemisphere is managed from the Lon- 
don house of Scott & Bowne and va- 
rious branch houses in different Euro 
pean countries. It is interesting to 
note that although the United States 
has secured the Philippines, the work 
in the Philippines having been hitherto 
conducted by the London house, will 
still remain under its jurisdiction. It 
is seldom that a proprietary medicine 
attains literally a world-wide sale and 
there is certainly not another Ameri- 
can product more thoroughly distrib 
uted.—A dvertising Experience. 


ANOTHER TIT BITS STORY. 

George Newnes, now Sir George,not many 
years ago ran a small restaurant in a provincial 
town, and one of his most popular dishes was 
a concoction of everything sold under the name 
of Tit Bits. The more solid articles of diet 
were passed by for the lighterand more attract- 
ive Tit Bits. Applying the same reasoning to 
intellectual food, he soon concluded that it was 
the bright, pithy sayings largely copied from 
the American newspapers that formed the most 
interesting feature in the heavy English dailies 
which he read, and as an experiment he issued 
an unpretentious det named after the 
popular dish in the restaurant. And thus be- 
gan acareer which for meteoric splendor ha 
rarely been equaled in the annals of the pub- 
lishing business.—A rt Jn A dvertising. 

Drive the nail in good and solid but do not 
overdo the thing and split the plank.—A gvi- 
cultural Advertising. 


Turkish Baths for 3 Cents 


The perfect’ Bath Cabinet, rubber coated inside 
and outsides Not a skirt-shaped affair to pull over 


the head, but a room with a door. Hinged 
be folded away into a six-inch space. 


so as to 
Turkish, 


vapor and medicated baths can be taken in it at 
home exactly the same as in Turkish bath rooms. 
The cost is three cents per bath, 


ness. 

purities out through the pores. 

allcolds, They do all that hot pm and mud 
disea: 


Turkish baths are necessary to perfect cleanli- 
They ward off sickness by forcing all im- 
They head off 


accomplish in the cure o! ise, They 


clear the complexion, give freshness and vigor 
to mind an 
the tired. This 
within the reach of every 


The Racine Bath Cabinet is the latest, and by’ 


dy, quiet the nervous and rest 
cabinet places these benefits 
ods. 


several times over the best one on the market. We 


y warrant each cabinet, and send it on approval, to 
be. retutned at our expense if not satisfactory. We sell direct to amides, 
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profit but ours to pay. We make cabinets at 
alcohol stove, izer and face steami 


from $5.00 to $12.00, empress or freight pre- 
included, ™ 


Send to-day for ous handsome illustra ted catalogue. 


RACINE BATH CABINET CO., 
$400 Clark Street..RACINE, WIS. 


A CORRESPONDENT OF “ PRINTERS’ INK ” 


WITH THE ASSERTION THAT IT “‘STRUCK HIM AS BEING ONE OF THE MOST 


SENDS THE ADVERTISEMENT HERE REPRODUCED, 


ATTRACTIVE 


OF THOSE APPEARING IN THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES, AND ENTIRELY OUT OF THE RUT OF AN- 


NOUNCEMENTS OF SIMILAR ARTICLES,” 
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MR. ARTEMAS WARD. 


HIS VIEWS CONCERNING THE AMER- 
ICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
Of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, Geo. P. Rowell & Co., pub- 


lishers, Mr. Artemas Ward’s publica-' 


tion, Fame, in its January issue, says: 

Thirty years’ experience with this work has 
convinced the advertising public that, in spite 
of minor idiosyncrasies and occasional injus- 
tices to publishers, it is the best newspaper di- 
rectory in existence, 

No advertiser ever depends absolutely on 
any such publication, unless he is a very young 
advertiser. Space values are not like wheat 
values, or coal values, or sugar values. They 
are outside the field of pure mathematics. But 
circulation figures constitute one important 
element in the argument for or against a given 
medium. 

Aside from the matter of circulation figures, 
however, it is no extravagance to say that the 
advertiser who covers the whole country can 
not afford to be without the American News- 
paper Directory. It furnishes a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole periodical field that is of im- 
mense value of such an advertiser. 


Inasmuch as Mr. Ward manages 
the advertising of Sapolio, has the 
control of an annual appropriation for 
advertising purposes of many hundred 
thousand dollars, and is widely known 
as one of the best, if not the best, ad- 
vertising men in America, and is also 
president of the celebrated Sphinx 
Club, an association of New York ad- 


vertising experts, his opinion naturally 


carries much weight. In addition to 
what has been quoted above in favor 
of the Directory, the same issue of 
Fame said: 

Fame has always regarded the demand to 
stand and deliver a sworn statement in speci- 
fied form—the demand which Mr. Rowell 
makes on the publisher—as somewhat arbi- 
trary. So far as we know, the maker of the 
American Newspaper Directory has never 
knowingly misrepresented the circulation of 
any periodical on behalf of which such a state- 
ment is made. It is for each publisher to de- 
termine for himself whether the privilege of 
being fairly treated by Mr. Rowell is worth 
- trouble of filling in one of those gridiron 

anks, 


When he had read Mr. Ward’s 
statement as set forth above, the ed- 
itor of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory promptly dispatched his most 
youthful and inexperienced reporter to 
interview Mr. Ward and say to him 
that in printing the sentence about “a 
statement in specified form,” Fame re- 
iterates what other publishers have 
often said and what neither Fame nor 
any other publisher would say if fully 
understanding the matter. 

The reporter having gained admis- 
sion, Mr. Ward wasasked if he thought 
it too much to require a publisher to 
make his report cover a period so long 
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as an entire year, and told that if he 
did he should give some consideration 
to the fact that the Directory editor, 
after thirty-one years of painstaking 
experience, had arrived at the con- 
clusion that it is better to cover an 
entire year. 

Mr. Ward seemed to acquiesce in 
this and was next asked: 

“Do you not think if statements 
are to be taken from various publish- 
ers, from which ratings are to be made, 
upon which the publications represent- 
ed are to be compared one with another, 
the same sort of a statement should be 
insisted upon in each case?” 

Mr. Ward seemed to assent that if 
ratings were to be compared they 
ought to be based on statements of 
the same sort. 

Mr. Ward was then asked: 

“Have you never yet learned that 
the American Newspaper Directory 
does not ask a publisher to give a 
sworn statement?” 

Mr. Ward admitted that he had sup- 
posed sworn statements were required 
and seemed rather surprised to know 
that they were not and had not been 
for twenty years, and that the editor 
of the Directory was somewhat given 
to looking askance at circulation affi- 
davits. 

Mr. Ward was then asked whether 
he was not aware that the American 
Newspaper Directory does not hold 
any publisher to any specified form, 
but is content with any old form that 
contains the specified information. 
Mr. Ward seemed to be surprised at 
this question and to listen with inter- 
est while he was told that when a 
newspaper publisher sends a report 
that fails to be what the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory thinks 
he ought to have, he is then furnished, 
as a favor to him, with a ruled blank 
which is convenient for his use in fill- 
ing up his statement, but he is not re- 
quired to use the blank. 

It was further explained to Mr. 
Ward that the so-called “stand and 
deliver” demand for a statement of 
circulation consists only in an insist- 
ence upon the following points : 


First.—The statement, if made, shall be 
igned. 
Second.—The statement, if made, shall be 


ted. 

Third.—The statement, if made, shall be so 
definite that two persons reading it will be 
likely to arrive at the same conclusion as to its 
meaning. 

Fourth.—That the statement, if made, shall 
be made with so much attention to detail as 


s 
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will make it apparent that the man who made 
the statement knew what he was doing and had 
done the work correctly. 

Fifth.—That it is required that the statement, 
if made, shall cover a period of at least one 
year. 

At this point the reporter said to 
Mr. Ward: 

“You may think that a less time 
than one year would do, but whatever 
time is fixed upon, you will admit that 
the man making the statement should 
have in mind some period, and should 
specify the period that he has in mind.” 

Mr. Ward seemed to acquiesce in 
this. 

The reporter next presumed that Mr. 
Ward would agree with him that be- 
cause a man printed 10,000 copies yes- 
terday andis going to print 10,000 copies 
to-morrow, the editor of the Directory 
would not on that account act wisely 
in giving him credit for a 10,000 edi- 
tion regularly, when other information 
in his possession was to the effect that 
the average issue of the paper for a 
year was not more than two or three 
thousand. 

Mr. Ward seemed to acquiesce in 
this idea. The reporter thereupon 


ventured to suggest that he thought 
Mr. Ward would agree with him that 


a statement to be relied upon ought 
not to be signed with a hand-stamp. 
Mr. Ward did so agree. 

The reporter next ventured the 
opinion that Mr. Ward would agree 
with him that a statement, to be relied 
upon, ought to be signed by some 
person whose authority to sign was 
either plain or was explained. For in- 
stance, he suggested, if the New York 
World sent in a statement signed 
John Smith, the reporter thought Mr. 
Ward would agree with him that it 
would be advisable to know what 
position on the New York World 
John Smith occupied, so that it might 
appear reasonable that he was a suit- 
able person to sign the statement sent. 
Mr. Ward thought this reasonable. 

The reporter next urged that he 
thought Mr. Ward would agree that a 
statement signed New York World by 
the initial S., or even J. S., would not 
sufficiently identify John Smith. Mr 
Ward appeared to acquiesce in this. 

The reporter thereupon suggested 
that he thought Mr. Ward would agree 
that unless a statement was given ina 
way that would make it possible to 
hold some one responsible for the in- 
formation, should it afterwards be 
proven untrue, it would not be a satis- 
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factory statement. To this Mr. Ward 
did agree. 

The reporter thereupon thought 
that Mr. Ward having agreed with 
him on all other points, would also 
agree that he had not been justified 
in speaking of the Directory circula- 
tion blank as a demand “ to stand and 
deliver.” To this Mr. Ward seemed 
also inclined to agree, but he opened 
his eyes wide with wonder when the 
juvenile reporter said to him: 

“Tt is a fact, Mr. Ward, that we 
don’t make any application to any- 
body for any circulation report at all. 
We content ourselves with trying to 
get from those who wish to makea 
report such a report as will enable the 
editor of the Directory to treat all 
publishers alike and always have in 
hand the same sort of information 
that he exacts from other publishers 
when they wish to file a report, so that 
when two rival publications are com- 
pared by their publishers’ statements, 
they may be examined on the same 
level and under the same conditions,” 

Mr. Ward was further told that if 
he would take pains to look into this 
matter somewhat carefully and deal 
with it in that spirit of good faith for 
which he is so well known, the present 
interview and the notice in Fame for 
January may eventually lead to a better 
understanding of the Directory matters 
by Mr. Ward and other advertisers 
and by newspaper men generally. 

The reporter thereupon said that be- 
fore he published his account of the in- 
terview he would submit the proofs to 
Mr. Ward so that there should be no 
chance fora misunderstanding. 

When the reporter redeemed his 
promise Mr. Ward looked at the proof 
in a sort of despairing way, and said: 
“ That’s just like everything that con- 
cerns the Rowell Directory. It 
‘dummed’ long nobody will have the 
patience to read it.” And the re- 
porter came away, more in sorrow 
than in anger. 
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ADVERTISING LOANS 

The representative from Printers’ INK re- 

ceived an assurance from Mr. Kealy that, 

though he could not give figures and acc urate 

data, the returns from his advertising were very 
satisfactory. 

Said he : “‘ I take space in the daily and Sun- 

‘orld and in the /ourna/, and they keep 

y. Just at present I am only running 

iys a week, including Sundays, in the lat- 


“ Which of these papers do you consider the 
ffective ? 

‘I really can not say. My present choice is 

y accidental. They hit about the same 


{ow long have you been advertising ?”’ 
ver since I’ve been in this business— 
a year. But I’ve always been a warm 
ver in it, and in my previous business, real 
ite, | had had years of experience init. In 
DO YOU WANT MONEY? 
Send Postal; Agent will call. 

We loan money very quickly on furniture in 
use, without removal or inconvenience; amounts 
from $10 up, payable in small weekly install- 
ments ; strictly confidential. 

JAMES M. KEALY, 176 BROADWAY. 
thi iness it is ~ bsolutely essential. Over go 
per « of my clientele—practically all of it— 
comes through advertising, and it is only that 
which keeps me afloat.” 

‘What is your advertising outlay ?” 

‘It runs as lowas $10a week and as nigh as 

The returns are immediate and as I said 
isfactory. sal 

. De m’t you get returns through personal 

>commendation ? 

" Not much. You see my relations with my 

nts are confidential, and so naturally they do 
to drum trade forme. But my cus- 
ers come again and again, rather a good 
mendation of itself. 
‘ W hen do you advertise most—in dull or in 
isk times?” 
“ Oh, in dull times most assuredly.” 


+o 
DETAILS. 

All successful advertising is specific. The 
general public wants information, Newspa- 
pers recognize this, and in reporting a news 
event of any importance whatever they give 
the minutest details. The same applies to ad- 
vertising. The people want to know all there 
is to know about the goods they are solicited 
to buy. They want the details. A merchant 
will extol and describe an article very minutely 
toa e prospective customer. He adver- 
tises the article so well to this one customer 
that he generally makes a sale. This same 
elaboration of details in the newspapers makes 
the best advertising. Pn smens ss Magazine. 


entqunitmaniiiiegtiintaamanes 
TO TALK EFFECTIVELY. 

To talk effectively means that the talk shall 
convince the hearer. If it takes the form of an 
advertisement in a trade magazine it should be 

1 in clear, truthful and forcible language. 

ng is more interesting than the plain 

s about goods truthfully told in convincing, 
good English.—D. 7°. Mallett. 


- “~-e, 
THE COMMON OPINION. 

An old-established house commands our re- 
spect and confidence, a new one we are tempt- 
ed to view with distrust at first. In like man- 
ner we are apt to think reliable an article that 
is continually advertised and to be suspicious 
of something that is only occasionally put be- 
fore the public. 
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IN NEW ORLEANS. 


A correspondent of the Little Schoolmaster 
writes: The puller-in methods have reached 
New Orleans and the police are having consid- 
erable trouble with the Rampart street clothing 
merchants and second-hand shopkeepers. The 
victims are negroes returning from the country 
where they have made —- on the planta- 
tions. A negro was recently locked up for as- 
sault on one of the pullers-in. When his case 
came before the court he proved that as he re- 
fused to buy, the merchant knocked him down, 
whistled for the police and had him arrested. 
A few days afterward a new and original varia- 
tion of the pulling-in system was developed 
resulting from business jealousy among the 
dealers themselves. Mayor Walter C. Flower 
received a protest, signed by a number of the 
Rampart street dealers, complaining that a 
number of negroes were locked up and deprived 
of their liberty in several stores of that street. 
Lge : fact developed that they had been pulled 

, the doors then locked on them and the in- 
janet imparted that they could not leave 
until they had spent all their money. The 
negroes proteste d wildly that they wanted to go 
out and “do the town,” but this pleasure was 
denied them. When they grew hungry the mer- 
chants offered them food for sale and even 
provided barbers to shave their imprisoned cus- 
tomers. After being squeezed quite dry they 
were released. As for locking in the negroes 
the dealers did this, they said, to protect their 
customers from the ‘gamblers and bunco-steer- 
ers who infest the city. 


WHAT ADVERTISING IS. 

The act or practice of bringing anything, as 
one’s wants or one’s bftsiress, into public no- 
tice, as by paid announcement in periodicals, 
or by handbills, placards, ete.—Century Dic- 
tionary. 








The firm of Mosss 
& Hevwy, 


and 


writers 
illustrators of 
advertising matter, 
at III 
Nassau Street, New 
York City, 


their 


do business 


and 
facilities for 
serving the advertis- 
are 


ing public un- 


surpassed. 
NEw York, Feb. 16, 1899. 
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HERMON L. ENSIGN. 

Ata called meeting of the Associated Mem- 
bers of the Advertising Fraternity at the office 
of Mr. L. H. Crall, 25 Times Building, New 
York City, at 3 p. m., February 10, 1899, Mr. 
H. P. Hubbard was chosen chairman and Mr. 
W. E. Scott secretary, the object of the meet- 
ing being to take suitable action upon the 
death of our friend, Mr. Hermon L, Ensign, 
penton of the National Advertising Com- 
cen There were present Messrs. S. C. 

Willi iams, T. C. Le Fevre, E. T. Perry, J. E. 
Van Doren, L. A. Leonard, E. Katz, W.E. 
Scott, L. H. Crall,S. S. Vreeland, C. E. 
Sherin, A. T. McGargar, N. M. Sheffield, Ww. 
R. Kennard, | Kenworthy, F, Hart, H. 
H. Warner, H. P. Hubbard, E. Van Zandt, 
- B. Eiker, David oO. Henry Bright, F. 

John Richards, : Morton, F. K. 
Misch, c..z. Eddy, My C. Vick, Steve Floyd, 
R. A. Craig, C. J. Billson, H. E. Crall, R. K. 
Travis, F. H. Lancaster, Mortimer Reming- 
ton, J. W. Thompson, W. N. Gates and Jo- 
seph E, Esray. 

It was moved and seconded that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed by the chair to draw 
suitable resolutions on the death of Mr. En- 
sign and that said resolutions be engrossed 
and transmitted to his mother, Mrs. Louisa A. 
Ensign, 37 West Sixty-first street, New q ork 
City. Messrs. R. J. Kenworthy, J. E. Van 
Doren and S. C. Williams were appointed as 
this committee. 

Mr. E. T. Perry was appointed treasurer of 
the fund to provide for cost of engrossing of 
the resolutions and for flowers, etc. 

An opportunity was given for remarks. Mr. 
H. P. Hubbard, Mr. W. R. Kennard, Mr. E. 
C. Vick, Mr. F. H. Lancaster, Mr, F. K. 
Misch, Mr. J. E. Van Doren and others who 
had known Mr. Ensign very intimately for 
many years responded very feelingly. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Motion was made and seconded that a per- 
manent committee of three be appointed to 
have charge of any surplus funds that may be 
left over or raised for similar occasions, and 
that Mr. E, T. Perry be treasurer of the 7-2 
mittee. The chair appointed Messrs. E. 
Perry, J. E. Van Doren and Charles H. Kady y 
for this committee. 

This committee to be known as the Emer- 
gency Committee of Associated Members of 
the Advertising Fraternity. 

It was moved and seconded that a photo 
engraved copy of the resolutions be made and 
sent to the Advertising Fraternity and to the 
National Advertising Company as a mark of 
our esteem, 

The following were appointed a committee 

to attend the funeral services: Messrs. 
Le Fevre, E. Van Zandt, E. T. Perry, N.M. 
Te W. R. Kennard, E. C. Vick and 
L. Leonard. 

‘Sisal subject to call of chairman. 

WwW SCOT T, 
Secretary. 


A PLAUSIBLE IDEA. 

One very successful constructor of advertis- 
ing matter lays it down as a rule that the dis- 
play lines in an advertisement must be so word- 
ed as to convey the sense of the advertisement 
independe ently of the text matter, and that the 
reading matter in the advertisement must also 
tell its story independently of the display lines. 
He points out that the focus of the reader’s eye 
must be changed in order to read both the dis- 
ra and the text, and that the eye is just as 
ikely to catch the text independently of the 
display as to catch the display and then read 
into the text. For this reason he holds that 
nearly all advertisements that read from the 
display into the text are badly constructed.— 
Advertising Experience. 











ANIMALS 





WHOSE HIDES WE UTILIZE IN 1HE MANUFACTURE OF FXQUISITE LEATHER GCODS, 


DEITSCH BROS,, 


14 ©. 171m STREET, New York. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE 


JEWELERS’ 


CIRCULAR ”’ OF FEB, 1, 1899, SHOWING 


HOW ONE TRADE PAPER ADVERTISER ATTEMPTED TO GET OUT OF THE RUT. 
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STILL MARCHING ON. 


THE ONE NEWSPAPER THAT COVERS THE SOUTHWEST, 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Circulation Statement for Every Day of the Year 1898. 
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ANALY SIs. 

Total Number of Copies Printed Daily and Sunday ....9,537,887 
Sunday Average ..................++00+: o0e0 33,738 
Total Number of Returns for the Entire Year 135,593 
Daily and Sunday NET Average........ paige ccemmeuneeriies 26,131 

By a careful examination of the figures in January and December, it will 
be seen that the approximate gain in circulation during the year is, for the 
Daily issue, 3,000 copies; for the Sunday issue, 6,000 copies, 





STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County oF Los ANGELES, bss 


Personally copesned before me, Harry CHANDLER, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger of the Times-Mirror Company, who being duly sworn, deposes and says that the daily 
bona fide editions of THe Times for every day of the year, ended December 31, 1898, were 
as above. (Signed), Harry CHANDLER, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day of January, 1899. 
Tuomas L. Cuapin, 
Notary Public in and for the County of Los Angeles, State of California. 
{2 Nore.—Figures in bold face type in the above table show Sunday circulation. 4e$ 


[SEAL.] 





The average net daily sworn circulation of THE Times for the past eight 
years, ending in each case on September 30th, is shown below: 
1894....+6 ...66..13,314 
..- 8,223 eee 14,581 
..10,296 . seseee %g7B2 
12,208  1897...... ceveeee 18,719 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, 


59 Tribune Building, New York City. 87 Washington Street, Chicage. 
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ON REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


PuiLapevpnia, Feb. 14, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It has always been a puzzle to me why so 
many otherwise bright business men, when 
they have a property for sale or rent, will con- 
tent Sennen to place it in the hands of a 
real estate age nt who simply enters it on his 
hooks, knows it’s there, and thinks no more 
about it, until, perhaps, some one comes in who 
has seen the sign on the property. That is 
one particular reason why there are so many 
vacant houses and lots. Nowadays, to con- 
duct a successful real estate business, it re- 
quires constant energetic hustling and adver- 
tising ; and the man who intrusts his property 
to the real estate agent who enters it in his 
books and puts up a sign on the premises, 
doesn’t stand as much show of having it sold 
or rented as if he had placed it in the hands 
of an enterprising agent who keeps his cli- 
ent’s properties before the public through the 
medium of the newspapers. It is safe to say 
that eight out of every ten properties are 
disposed of through the papers at the present 
day. The moral of this is, that if you have a 
property for sale or rent, select the agent whom 
you think will show the most enterprise and 
who will give publicity to your realty in a lib- 
eral and attractive manner. 

pe RANK Maris Tyson. 


A BALTIMORE “MAN'S FANCY. 
BALTiMmorE, Md., Feb. 7, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just a few words of suggestion, dear editor, 
This is pre-eminently a century of trusts and 
combinations. Now, should two, or even in 
some cases, more than two firms, advertising 
extensively, join hands, would they not gain 
nearly as ‘good results, and with one-half the 
money hitherto expended? Granted that a 
Sen Sen or Sozodont advertisement be read, 
would, in my opinion, be read with as oun 
consideration, and accomplish as good results, 
if worde somewhat as follows : 

Sozodont cleans the teeth, 
Sen Sen sweetens the breath, 
Thecombination is delightful. 
Again, 
Mumm’s Extra Dry for the evening’s enjoyment; 
Bromo-Seltzer for the morning’s relief. 

Trusting to hear other opinions on the 
ter, I beg to remain, yours very truly, 

F. 2 naa WARRINGTON. 


mat- 


A “SALEM AL ADMIRER. 
SALEM, Feb. 6, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Four years ago I ventured into the profession 
of advertisement writing. My sole equipment 
was some literary talent. Progress was slow 
until Printers’ INK came to my notice. It 
showed where I was weak, and pointed out the 
way to better results. Now, 1 can no more do 
without my weekly copy of PrinTERs’ INK 
than a sailor can navigate unknown seas with- 
out his chart and compass. PrtInTERs’ INK is 
my guiding star over the everchanging waters 
of publicity. It teaches me that clearness, 
simplicity and truth characterize the m>del ad- 
vertisement. Yours truly, 

Frep. GoLpsMITH WALKER, 
Adv. Manager C. H. & J. Price, P: rogressive 
Druggists, Salem, — 


THE METROPOLIS’ APPROVAL. 
The advertiser of an article designed for gen- 
eral distribution should first cultivate the New 
} pen field. It is easier to.make your goods 
** go”’ elsewhere if you win the approval of 
the ‘metropolis first.—The Advertising Man. 
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A PROUD STAR. 
Eastern office of 
Tue Kansas Crry “ Star,” 
New York, Feb. 16, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In acknowledging the receipt of the Sugar 
Bowl, I wish to express on behalf of the Kan 
sas City Star its high appreciation of this 
trophy and what it stz ands f for. 

It isno small distinction to be adjudged, after 
a painstaking examination and careful weigh- 
ing of evidence, by the most competent au- 
thority in America, the newspaper published 
west of Chicago which gives advertisers best 
service in proportion to the price charged. 

PrinTERs’ I[NK’s souvenir is one to be high- 
ly prized, and the Stay is proud of its posses- 
sion, Very truly yours, FRANK Hart. 


—- - 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 

In spite of the large extent to which British 
articles are advertised in America, there are 
quite a number that are never heard of in the 
United States. For example, there is Cad- 
bury’s Cocoa, which is advertised quite liber- 
ally, and Izal, a domestic disinfectant. Bovril 
is well represented in the advertising pages of 
London _ periodic: ils and Lazenby’s Soup 
Squares receive very clever attention. Cockle’s 
Anti-Bilious Pills seem to be very familiar to 
the British public, to judge from the extent of 
advertising done, and Allen & Hanbury’s Cod 
Liver Oil must be consumed by millions if the 
quality of publicity obtained by the article is 
any indication. None of these articles are 
known to our own publications. On the other 
hand, many articles with which people in the 
United States are familiar, are well provided 
for among British advertisements. Richmond 
Ge m Cigarettes receive good treatment; Mel- 
in’s Food makes an appeal to the infants of 
sreat Britain in rather modest style, which is 
somewhat improved on by the proprietors of the 
California Syrup of Figs, who have a perman- 
ent office in London. M iypole Soap, whose 
advertising in America has been recently begun, 
makes a striking showing in London papers, 
and the Columbia Bicycle, as might be ex- 
pected, is in evidence. The Blaisdell Paper 
Pencils are advertised in a number of papers 
and Cuticura is not permitted to be forgotten. 
Carter’s Liver Pills are also in evidence and 
the Christy Bicycle Saddle makes an effort to 
contribute to the comfort of British wheelmen. 
Fountain Pens are advertised quite liberally by 
Mabie, Todd & Bard. The business in Great 
Britain of this firm seems to have been favor- 
able to the continuance of eg publicity. 
The concern was originally a New York house 
and advertised in magazines for quite a time. 
Eventually it disappez ared as an American ad- 
vertiser although the business is still continued 
by the old firm, or its successors, in New 
York.—Fourth Estate. 


> - 
THE VALUE OF ILLUSTRATION. 
There is nothing that adds more to the at- 
tractiveness and value of an advertisement than 


to have it well illustrated. A picture tells the 
story much more quickly than words. A few 
well-drawn hats to illustrate a hat sale, for in- 
stance, is the next best thing to being able to 
show the hats themselves. You may talk for 
an hourabout a hat, and convey less impres- 
sion than even a hurried glance at a picture 
will give. For thisreason successful advertis- 
ers use illustrations whenever it is possible. 
Pictures attract people’s attention. Many busy 
people pass over a plain display advertisement 
without giving it a thought. The minute they 
see a picture they — to see what it is, and 
ten chances to one they read the advertisement, 
—Perth Amboy (N. 7 ) Republican. 
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TESTIMONY MULTIPLIES 


The constant users of its space are the 
most pronounced in their views as to the 
value of the advertising columns of 


THE EVENING BEE 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





*“"Evcre man ts ode, 
Out we can €t Ofm." 


C Mh 


OPP-PLAZA. 





enn N BOSGDEBEEED 
~“QPPOSITE THE PLAZA.\\ ° General Outfitteree 
922-924 J STREET r Eoosne59 


THREE FL 





Sacramontd, Pal. Jan. 27, 189 9 


James McClatchy & Coc, 
Publishers The Bee, City. 
Gentlement= At the commencement of the new year, permit us to acknowl- 
satisfaction with the results derived from our use of The Bee's 
ing columns during 1898. We have depended almost entirely on 
properly backed newspaper advertising for promotion of our business, 
making it our policy to be always before the reading public. Th? con- 
stant and satisfactory increase in our trade from year to year is suf~ 
ficient vindication of that policy. 

We regard The Bee as one of the best advertising mediums on 
the Pacific Slopee There is not, in our judgment, a paper in the en- 
tire country which has done so much to elevate the standard of adver- 
tising or which gives better returns to advertisers. 


Very truly yours, 


rw 


The Steady Increase i in vied Advertising 


Carried by THE BEE is in itself one of the 
stronvest indications of THE BEE’s worth as 
amedium. For rates, samples, etc., address 


E. KATZ, Eastern Agent, Temple Court, N.Y. 
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fa: AND FIRESIDE enjoys the proud distinction 
lg of being America’s greatest agricultural journal. 
For years it has carried its full share of general 
advertising because it has invariably given great results. 

As a mail-order medium it is doubtless without an 
equal among the rural constituency. In this respect it 
actually surpasses competitors and all magazines. 

Among the many mail-order houses now using 
Farm and Fireside are Sears, Roebuck & Co., Julius 
Hines & Son, Alfred Peats & Co., Beethoven Organ Co., 
Cornish & Co. and others equally prominent. One man 
got nearly 40,000 replies from a page ad one time. 

Sworn 1898 circulation, 323,025 copies per issue. 
Advertising rate, $1.60 per line, with discounts for bulk 
space. 


MAST, CROWELL & KIRKPATRICK, Publishers 
108 Tes Bi. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 1529 Marquette Bldg. 


FARM& FIRESIDE 


THE MAIL ORDER MARVEL 
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THE STORY OF A FUNNY OLD MAN. 
‘The Brown Shoe Company of St. Louis pub- 
lish in the Shoe and Leather Gazette the 
picture or an old farmer and the following 
verses : 
This isn’t the picture of the man 
Who fought at Waterloo, 
Or charged, upon his foamy steed, 
Balak Kava’ ’s valley through. 
He didn’t vote for Jackson, 
And wouldn’t if he could, 
And he wasn’t raised to manhood 
On some patent baby food. 


He wasn’t the first pioneer 
To settle on the spot, 
And smooth the path for liberty 
And all that tommy-rot. 
*Twas not his wont to milk the cows 
Where now St. Louis stands ; 
And it wasn’t Jones’ lotion 
Took the seed warts off his hands, 
When young he never lifted 
A load that weighed a ton ; 
And ’twa’n’t his fist belligerent 
Struck Billy Patterson. 
He is not numbered with the wise 
On Fame’s immortal hills 
Who gave their lease of life a lift 
With Dosem’s liver pills. 
With careless disregard for fame 
This hale old man and good 
Wears shoes that bear the *5* 
And keeps on sawing wood. 


———_ +o 
A CHICAGO SUGGESTION. 
It is very easy to plan one’s advertising for 
he whole season at the beginning, and it re- 
noves all the worry and uncertainty from the 
lvertiser afterward. When an advertiser has 
his advertisements all prepared and arranged 
1 advance it does not necessarily follow that 
he can not make changes that business condi- 
ms make necessary, any move than it follows 
iat an architect cannot make changes in a 
bi building he has designed as the building pro- 
but the advertiser who has arranged 
his plans thoroughly at the beginning will make 
his changes subsequently with a clear idea of 
the effect upon his entire plan, and his changes 
will usually be in the direction of improvement 
rather than a helter-skelter rush to keep the 
work going. one eet E xper tence. 


“ONE Vii VIEW. 

There is too much use of mere picture and 
vame in magazine advertising at present in- 
stead of the argument and convincing state- 
ment that should properly be used to sell 
goods. Anadvertisement is, after all, nothing 
more than an advance salesm: an, and what it 
says should be practically what the salesman 
would say in the first moment of his interview 
with a prospective customer. No salesman 
would go into a man’s office or a lady’s parlor 
and shout out the name of the article he had to 
ell, and then take hisdeparture. He would at 

ast make some brief statement of the merits 
oO Mi the goods.—A dver pono Experience. 


gresses ; 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head tivolinesor more 
without apiey, 25centsaline. Must be 
handec 


in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
NO, Leollector wants offer. Husiler. Even- 
Fs ings for study. “ BOX 484,” Manchester, N. H. 
EF XPERIENCED reporter and editor, 23, wants 
4 change. Hard worker. “ HAL,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ ETROPOLITAN n’w’p’r man, energetic. a 
gressive, invites offers,“ X.B..”" Printers’ In 
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WE , rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PR ESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Sta. E, N. Y. 


prarect half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Younges- 
town, Ohio. 


Ww ANTED—To dispose of a of advertising space i 
annual publication, to reliable aivertising 
agency or solicitor. Lock Box 499, Alpena, Mich. 


DVERTISING Ideas Wanted. New sug; 
£ tions on illustrating and writing advert ~ 
ments for silverware. “MANAGER,” Box 753, 
Meriden, Conn. 


V 7 ANTED—Case of.bad health that R'l’P*A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to Ripans 
Chemical Co., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


WANT full file PRINTERS’ INK for 1893, Also 

want several numbers of 1894, 1895, 1896 and 
1897. State fully what numbers you have and 
price. Address Box D, Charleston, Ill. 


QTAMPS wanted—Uncancelled U. 3. stageand 
‘ revenue stamps bought at a small a. 
Any quantity. Write or call. CHAS. Mi 5 Sa 
CO., Bankers and Brokers, 421 Broadway, N. 


air ABI. 7 D ¢ ‘hicago trade paper wants in 

Greater New York successful advtg. man, 
for full or part time. Salary or commission, Also 
epace writer. References. ‘‘ CL,” Printers’ Ink. 


7 RW ENGLAND man wants $7, 500 to establish 
business near Boston ; pays 25 per cent yearly 

on capital. Is manager ‘under yearly contract, 
ad 9 years’ experience. Box 703, Rochester, N. Y. 


\ ’ANTED Two linotypes. Must be in good 

condition, with matrices for seven and 
eight pointtype. Send full description and cash 
price to “COUNTRY PUBLISH Ki Carnegie, Pa. 


G ENTS in every town and city to handle the 

4 atest enc nope of advertising ever 

publishe “1 and sold on a brand _ new prop position. 

iood Address “ PUBLICITY,’ x 603, 

Columbus, Ohio. 

] ALF-TONE ~ Work guaranteed. 

Send good photo. One col., $1 each, $5 

per half dozen; two col., $2 each. $10 ety 

dozen. 7“ er cuts, ten cents per inch. Ask for 
samples. CHER ENG. CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


y TANTED—A man . with experience in adver- 

tising, to solicit ads and manage the En 
glish advertising department of a_ progressive 
Montreal paper. A good salary will be = Kd 
the right man. Address, with references, L. 
TARTE, Mer. La Patrie. Montreal, Can. 


QITU ATION wantea as advertising manager or 
‘ solicitor on a good daiiy or trade paper. 
Past five years advertising saamage r of a leading 
daily in New York State. An . 1 man, ‘ 
of references from past and pre: ‘sent e eee 
Address, *‘ MANGER,” care Printers’ Ink 


Q@TOCK Embossing Plates for stationery ; sixty 
‘ new designs covering all the —- mer 
cantile lines; each in two sizes ; sold on our plan 
as low as 30 vents each for the printing and em 
bossing plates; a bonanza for printers. Send 
for full particulars. HARPER ILLUSTRATING 
SYNDICATE, Columbus, Ohio. 


YOUNG man owning a first-class photo-en 
P graving and zine etching plant, now run- 
ning it himself in all its departments, will con- 
nect it with some first-class newspaper wishing 
to illustrate its editions. New York State pre- 
ferred. Salary reasonable, including outfit. Ad 
dress “ HALF-TONE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


| ee 3 CLASS newspaper man, trenchant and 
forceful friter, possessing i tional ex 
ecutive ability ; an earnest worker, t oroughly 
competent in ‘the art of “ making” a newspaper ; 
young man ; with an experience on leading pa- 
pers of the country ; desires a position of man 
aging news or city editor on enterprising daily 
paper. Address “ SMITH, ” care Printers’ Ink. 


rice list. 


YRINTERS’ INK desires a young man as assist 
ant in its editorial department. He should 
have some facility in expressing what he is told 
to write, be intelligent and energetic and be will 
ing to turn his hand to whatever may be uired 
to be done. If he knows something about adver- 
tising, and can take dictation in shorthand, or 
can operate a typewriter, so much the better. 
Applications are solicited by mail that state age, 
capablities and salary expected, Address PRINT- 

ERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St. . 
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PRINTERS. 


Tr you area believer in printing that makes a 
og it will pay you to send your order to THE 
PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St , N. Y. City. 
—- +> 
SUPPLIES. 


yee PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L’t’d. 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 

— > 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE. 


WILL supply a duplicate set of electroplates 

of a large 1899 gener.) 1 merchandi-e catalogue 

at one-fourth the cost of producing the original 

ae, 320 pages. ( ‘ier a ag — invited. Sam- 

le catalogue 15 cents, A. H. MONROE, 3?4 Dear- 
rn St., Chicago. 


AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
cuts in U.S. 


ILLUSTRATORS 
I EST collection }4-tone an . ane 
Catalogue 10c. ‘SP ‘ATULA PUB. CO., Boston. 


} SENIOK & CO., Wood “Engravers, i0Spruce 
e St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 
ETAILERS looking for clean cut, attractive 
illustrations should send st: me for new cut 
sheet. Cuts made to order. J. 18S MAC- 
DONALD Cl AND AD SERV ICE, Ww Ord Build- 
ing, New Yor! 


a aeal 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


DVERTISING Samples distributed and cards 
4 tacked up cheaper than ever. For partic- 
ulars address FRED FISHER, Malaga, Cal. 


DVERTISING matter distributed directly in 
4 the homes of 350,000 people living in the 
best part of the “Empire State of the South.” All 
work has our personal supervision. We employ 
only “intelligent men.” We are satisfied our 
system will be as profitable to —_ as it ks us to 
others. We also do sign tackir References 
furnished. Address EDW. B. BRIDG ER’ 3 ADV. 
CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


12 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


samples Bac as 
nd li 
market for 10 cents per Praca 
with Brotherhood Wine Co,, N.Y 


| te! TEMP LAR ARD SHRINER 

ards. Largest variety in the country. 
Five hundred beautiful designs. All societies. 
Inclose stamp for oie THE TILTON H. 
SMITH CO., Hoc hester, N. Y. 


}LORIDA BALSAM GUM for bronc hial — 
bles, colds, grippe, re paid 25 ce » ke 
HILL, Picolata, Fla, Pub’rs and ad xe * in 
serting foregoing as reading notice, sending 
marked copy with 10c. postage , get free sample. 


\ TE will send you two ounce 
many or as few of the finest wir 

the 

C, E. SWEZEY, 


quors in 


Address 


OR SALE—Ten R'I’P*A‘N’S for 5centsat drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 


‘NOX DUPLEX PRESS for $1,200. Splendid con- 
dition ; prints and folds four seven-column 
pages, or e ight six-column pages, at 2,000 com 
plete papers per hour ; also six pages by feeding 
in = plement — ere’s a big snap for some 
publisher. Send for eens circular to 
REGISTER GAZEITE , Rockford, JIL. 


qoeanes ISHED clothing and shoe business for 
sale. Sales in i898, $34,000. Located in a 
county seat town of 4,000 inhabitants in the corn 
belt of Illinois. Stock clean, fixtures modern, 
lease for two years. One other clothing stock in 
town. If you are looking for a permanent money 
aa, address, Lock Box 457, Paxton, 
Ss. 


HANCE OF A LIFETIME. Patent medicine 
business for sale. Owner compeiled to make 
sacrifice for satisfactory business reasons, Well 
established, widely advertised and paying. The 
preliminary work has been done, the first outlay 
made, and the business is now ready to earn 
money. Advertisins contracts paid in advance. 
with two hundred newspapers, for large space, 
will be turned over to purchaser. Remedies of 
wonderful metit. Hundreds of testimonials. 
The best thing of the kind in _— South. $5,000 
cash required. Write to-day for particulars if 
you are prepared to buy. ( RABTR ’S AGENCY, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
Q@ TEREOTYPE outfits $15 up; new method; 
plates like electros. Also cheap cut making 
rocess; no etching. Circulars for stamp 
. KAHRS, 240 East 33d St., New York. 


BUSINESS CHA NCES. 


I RUG MEN, ATTENTION.—For sale—one of the 

best urug stores in the city of Denver. The 
best stock, finest fixtures and agg my the 
best trade. Sales $38,000 per annum. Can . = 
creased largely. Cheap rent; long lease 
tures cost over $8,500. Will sell for $4,500. “Stock 
invoices $12,000, Will sell all or any portion. For 
full partie ulars and reason of se ccd this excel- 
lent business, address “I. B. R. * 611 Kitt- 
redge Building, Denver, Colo, 

——~oe——_——" 
ADVERT SING MEDIA. 


WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTEKPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass Circulation a 6,000 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c. 


line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sax Lt free 


A MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
F including 40-word ad. Disp. lic ag. lin 


) EPUBLIC JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. 
for rates 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of #10 or more is eutitled to 
receive the paper for one year. 


¢¢ JDUBLICITY,” the journal for advertisers, 
demonstrates monthly by precept and 

example how the _ brightest advertisers in all 

countries achieve the best results Highly com 

mended br the American —— os 

Wide world sub-cription list. 

ly from MORISON’S ADV ERTISING” AGENCY, 

Hull, England. 


2,800 
Send 


\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your » see rtising will pay. Corre 
spondence solicite Address THE GEO. P. 
ROW ELL ADV Dy TTS ING AGENCY, 1€ Spruce St., 
New York. 
—_—__ + 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
D novelties. Agents wanted, men and wom- 
F en. CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 
W ATCHES for adv. purposes, 75 cts. up. Cat. 
free. CANTON CO., Eastport, N. Y. 
D Nove’ ‘Ity - A winner—Arouses curiosity. 
Sample, dc. “PATTON,” 80 Dearborn, Chicago 
pene bill hooks. Business 
builders. JL FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
t almost type rates. An or 


e engraving for your busi 
. PFEIFFER, 3 Chambers 


sample mailable 
AM.BII 


hs 2 substitutes 
inal design ¢ 

ness x. ard $3.50. E. 

St., New York City. 


1° OW Price Adve rtising Novelties — = 
4 merit. Some thing new eve 
for — sents atalogue. THE ay HITERE, ‘D 


& HOAG , Newar' 

yosmx sY Card Calendars for news offices 
3 doing job printing. Great helpers to more 
business, Siantona and gai stamp. COUR 
IEK PUB. CO., Roche: ster, N i. 


paints RS—Learn gold leafing and embossing 

by a new process. Any printer can do it. 
—— and partic ulars for ‘stamp. ACME L. P. 
CO., 130 E. 3rd st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ror the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines toa be in- 
serted under this head once for one doll 


ee Bigot ARTMENT STOR STORE sanenen AND 

ERAL STORE REVIEW.” Special 
issue. pe rate page $15, e $8. Send 
copy at once. DEPT. MAG., 326 Dear rn, Chicago 


\W ARNING! The American is the only patent- 

ed mailable bill file. All parties making 
use of or distributing an sovutinoer bill file in- 
fringing our patent will be held for damages, as 
well as the manufacturers of same. AMERICAN 
BILL FILE CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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SIGN ADVERTISING. 


LLETIN, fence and wall. Bourges AD- 
SIGN ov., 1227 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


BY 


ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


000 FLORIDA teachers ae sied - 
5, cials (incomes over $1,250,000) $3 
M. Exp. orp.o. order. K. HILL, Pm . 


NLASSIFIED ADDRESSES—Agents, Sg 
( trades,etc. Authenticity guaran 

class, quantity and secure rates, F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York, 


NOLES county teachers’ and school officers’ 
( list, 600 names and addresses; Charleston 
ehurech directory, 800 ; all fresh. Either for $1.50 
both for $2.50. * LOCK BOX 38,” Charleston, Ill. 


——_—_—-o-— —— 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 
pure only weekly in 5,000 town in 
82,500 de ware, uy t F. 


terms. C. 
DAVID, pA 

22,000 cash buys wait interest with a bri ” 
man—Dem. daily in a New York town with sple 
did future. C, F. DAVID. 

$2,000 buys the only Rep. weekly in Mass. town 
9,000 people. Good plant and a good business 
$1,000 or more cash. F. DAVID. 

$3,500 buys a dandy coaie well located, doing 
good bus. ina Mass.town. Right man—$1,000 or 
more down. C. F. 

$2,000, va, weekly in a New York 
tow " ae D. 

4 A leading Rep. weekly in large Oregon 
ne ‘doin fine business. Reasonable terms. 
C. F. 

Pe “abe BS 000 in the pocket of a solid newspa- 
per man who will visit one of the best plantsand 
best weeklies in New York State doing a business 

over $15,000—will put him in an interest and 
good situation. Cc. F. DAVID. 

Three great chances in hag South. Newspaper 
properties paying $4,000 to $5,000 a year. Cash 
required down—$3,500 to $5,000. C. F. DAVID. 

$2,000 cash and a bright man, can get half in- 
terest ina bright weekly with a relia le man ina 
large bus. town in New Hampshire. C.F. DAVID. 

$35,000. Splendid ee en plant in Northwest. 
$15,000 or more cash AV 

$10,000. Fine paying daily ‘in Mass. city. C.F. 
Vv 


A 
; wip. ‘interest in a daily in a Mass. city. C.F. 
dA 

Cc DAVID, confidential broker in newspa- 


pers "ieee, Mass., years’ experience. If 
you want to buy write me just what you want, 
about Suet, about how much you will pay 
down, 

Ifa Jee ‘liable Lo tay sree can be bought you can 
bet that “‘ DAVID ” knows aboutit, and “DAVID” 
will connect you with it. 


>> 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
J ONES. 
e 


J ONES, 42 World Bidg., N. Y. 
i 
M°*es & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
[HE “Ad”-er's ‘Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des 
Moines, 
YATENT medicine 


pullers. ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


Fre CCTIVE ad matter written. CHAS. A, 
4 WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


‘| ‘HE only writer of exclusively medica) and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend Ind. 


A DV car ee Ph finish is in sight - 

can’t reac at you aimat. I can ad 
the sights for png xwaney 3 years at it. A. 
McGREGOR, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
¢? =6writing, designing and printing. I believeI 
ean get up an advertisement or booklet or vce 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any pers 
in the business. I have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 

It is all done under my personal 

. I am always ondeck myself. No 

matter what you may want, write me about it. 

Send your name on a abHINS tal for a copy of 

a fargo i eet ed 
Press, 101 St. N. ¥: Cit 


net 
H. 
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W. SCHWARTZ, Room 905, Temple Court, N* 
J. Y.,writes booklets, display ads, all — of 
commercial lite Reference, PRINTERS’ 
InK. My oldest a are my best ones, 


N McClure’s, Munsey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 
view of eelens oo you will find examples of my 
fall age and se page —— = ‘or the Kk. 
Jenkin: Co. (* Pit te Z 
CHARLES AUS’ TIN BATES, \ anderbilt Bh 
VY Bepicts from or Judges Concerning 
MacDonald’s Wo 

“Your two years’ re with us was very 
satisfactory, both as to your originality and in 
your manner of setting advertising matter.”— 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston. 

“We found his work in many cases origtnal, 
and at all times satisfactory.” — Bloomingdale 
Bros., New York. 

wh We feel that we can always say a good word 
for you.”—Brill Bros., New York. 

“The work you did was very satisfactory, and 
should we have any more we would only be too 
giad to intrust it to your care.”—Little & Co., 
New York. 

“1 have never met MacDonald’s equal, and I 
er. sure his style and designs of advertising 
reach the public.” —Chas. A. Estes, Denver. 

“ We can recommend Mr. MacDonald as a thor- 
oughly capable and efficient advertiser.”—Hay- 

len Bros., Omaha 

* As to your equipment I can only say further, 
that to have helped the very heart beat of great 
mercantile enterprises, as you have, is such a 
training as very few ad men ever get, and the 
positive knowledge of inside methods and con- 
siderations which have there come to you, fur- 
nish a background of confide nce which can not 
be had in any other way.’’—M. M. Gillam. 

Hundreds of advertising, trade,and newspaper 
notices commenting favorably upon my work 
are on file in my office. 

Can you use me?f The ads, cards, leaflets, cir- 
culars, booklets and catalogues I write and il- 
lustrate satisfy the best advertisers. I advise on 
advertising and mail order matters. Letters of 
inquiry preneny. answered. 

ANGUS MACDON ALD, 
Advertising Conceived and Executed, 
World Building, New York. 


y XXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXX XXXXX XX 
XXXXXXX XXXXX X XXXXXXXXXXX 


The following letter explains itself : 


WOLSTAN DIXE 
Writing, Mesreting. Ideas, y plans and 
vice for Advertisers. 
150 ‘Nassau St., New York. 


alalalaial 
es 
nA 


NEW York, Feb. 1, 1899. 

To the Public 

Ihave taken charge of the advertis- 
we department of the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, for an 
indefinite period and have retired for 
the present from the general field of 
advertisement writing and illustrat- 


KKK Mix HK 


in 

"Fisave given up my New York offices 

= turned over my business to Mr. 

AS. F. JonES, whom I cordially rec- 
panne to my clients, and trust they 
will favor him with any business 
which they may have been thinking 
of giving to me. 

I am sure that MR. JONES will give 
their work careful and prompt atten- 
tion. He has every facility for doing 
the best work in the weiting and illus- 
trating line and has in his service some 
of the assistants formerly employed by 


Pet atatat at etal at al otal tal lela tel 
eyelet a teteteletetet et at atte etal alata! 


HAH KKH KA 


op enepanepenapanranantnaeanenanananioenabane 


AAS 
222 
POO 


me. 
Thanking you for past favors, I am, 
ours very truly, 
OLSTAN DIXEY. 


I gladly send samples of my work 
and booklets that explain my meth- 
ods, ete., to business men who ask for OO 


them. 
CHARLES F. JONES, 
Writer, ilustrator and Director of 
VERTISING. 
Practical Advice on Business Subjects 
Suite 42, World Buildi ng, 
new York, U.S. A 


0o 
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VOLUME XCI NEW SERIES—NO. ss LQUISVILLE, SATURDAY MOR 


S| The. Com 








“LOUISVILLE, SUND 








Subscription Price For 
* a@ Short Time, 


50c a Year. 


Get ft At Once and Keep 
Posted On the War. 














VOLUME 59---WHOLE NUMBER 3,135. 


UST CO. Pr To 


SPORTING SPECIAL. 


VOLUME XXX NO. 94 











LOUISVILLE, Full 





“oTwas in the Newspaper and 


all the world now knows it.” 
“I awoke one morning and ally al py e urns 
found myself famous.” 





A short time ago the Louisville Courter-] 
paths of journalism. 

What momentous national events, what 

Born amid the smoking ashes of the Confed 
old wounds, has lived to see sons of ‘‘ boys in gray" 
Henry Watterson may look back over that period wi 
who received its fiercest blows. As he is fondof 
paper, henceforward to be known as the Courier] 
chasm separating North ard South was to be fillel 
independence was to be maintained at all costs. 

These were the principles which the Couriiiy 

It has stood to them through storm and stres, 
of truth and justice, firm in its belief that real liber 

If the CouRIER JOURNAL can look back with 


, 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES, 











W.N. HALDEMAN, President. 


HENRY WATTERSON, Editor. THE S. C. BECKWITH SPEC 
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st 20, 1898——TWELVE PAGES ‘ PRICE THREE CENTS 


Bourweal, — |SBCTION { warn 

















j, AUGUST 14, 1898 - SUNDA¥ PRICE FIVE CENTS 
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. A-Ww Subscription Price For 
E Ek a Short Time, 


OUR Yea 


A YEAR. 

















NG, AUGUST 20, 1898. i i NEW SERIES---NO. 67. 


| LAST EDITION 





° SPORTING SPECIAL. 


@, AUGUST 19, 1898 PRICE TWO CENTS 


y to the LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURMAL. 


brated its thirtieth birthday—thirty years of the best kind of work in the troublous 








tal crises, victories, defeats it has participated in during those three decades ! 

OURIER-JOURNAL has witnessed the new South come into being. It has helped to heal 
shoulder to shoulder with offsprings of ‘‘ boys in blue” before Santiago and Manila. 
of pride. Under his editorship his paper has commanded respect even from those 
isa newspaper man to the bone. When on November 8, 1868, the amalgamated 
hade its first appearance it did so sturdily supporting a high journalistic ideal. The 
Mice, tolerance, political honesty were to be supported. The paper’s absolute moral 


started out to defend. These are its principles to-day. 
per has not flinched in its advocacy of sound democracy, of solidarity of the union 


ot be wanting where these two were firmly established. 
t can, it may also look forward without fear.—New York Herald, Dee. 6, 1898. 


rage, Month Ending Dec. 3, 1898, - 33,384 


GENCY, :: NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription —. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. No back numbers. 

tz Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
aible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

t3~ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT 
rrs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

(= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position ciety: Sek per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 

Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Petex Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 

Hill, F.C. 





NEW YORK, FEB. 22, 1809. 


THE Kansas City Star got the 
Sugar Bowl. 











THE fashion of advertising to send 
articles without any payment, the re- 
cipient to pay for them after a speci- 
fied time, if they prove satisfactory, 
seems to be spreading. Quite a num- 
ber of medicines’ are now advertised 
in this way. The McClure & Double- 
day Company of New York adopts a 
similar policy in the sale of its books, 
and recently told the Little School- 
master that the arrangement had 
proven eminently satisfactory. The 
mere offer to send goods on such con- 
ditions appears to engender confi- 
dence, so that many send their money 
without taking advantage of them. 
The danger from dishonest inquirers 
seems to be almost non-existent. 





Advertising Experience of Chicago 
is a beautiful magazine mechanically. 
It is printed on: an excellent quality of 
paper. It is illustrated with good 
half-tones. Its presswork is faultless. 
The reading matter is interesting and 
suggestive. Everybody who talks of 
this publication takes occasion to won- 
der how it can be gotten out for a dol- 
lar a year, ten cents a copy. The rea- 
son, perhaps, lies in the fact that its 
publishers refrain from wasting their 
substance in supplying the periodical 
to people who do not put up the 
price. A small circulation is always a 
requisite of success for a highly art- 
istic publication. Advertising Experi- 
ence is looked upon by its loving pa- 
rent with affectionate pride. 





THE Middleman is the name of a 
dollar a year monthly published by 
D. H. Anderson, 112 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, “in the interest of publishers 
of and advertisers in Catholic maga- 
zines and newspapers.” Apparently 
this is another PRINTERS’ INK chick, 
although the Little Schoolmaster 
found it- hard to recognize the latest 
addition to his family. 


THE Billboard (Cincinnati) of Feb- 
ruary Ist publishes a photograph of a 
new Style of “kiosk ” or German bill- 
board invented by Hartl & Pierling, 
city billposters of Munich. The original 
is about sixteen feet high and weighs 
4,620 pounds. Such a column will 
hold about thirty square yards. PRint- 
ERS’ INK doubts whether the use of 
a contrivance such as this is really an 
improvement on the American style of 
utilizing boards and fences, which calls 
for no extra room, whereas ground 
must certainly be set aside for such a 
column, unless, indeed, lamp-posts or 
electric light poles are drafted into 
service. 

IF a newspaper sells five thousand 
copies a day, every buyer has a chance 
to look at every advertisement in the 
copy he has purchased. If five thou- 
sand persons ride in a certain car each 
day that fact does not by any means 
indicate that five thousand people will 
be given a chance to look at a certain 
street car card. The car may contain 
thirty cards, but not more than five of 
these are convenient to the sight of 
the average fraveler. The others are 
entirely out of his range of vision. 
The conclusion is that if five thousand 
people ride in a car, the “ circulation” 
of a card attainable in that car is about 
one thousand pairs of eyes. Some- 
times the would-be reader in a car 
does not get a chance to read even 
a single card. People stand before 
him holding straps to keep from 
falling, and in no condition to con- 
sider the advertisements before them. 
If “three hundred thousand people 
ride in the elevated roads each day,” 
it is safe to assume that not more than 
fifty thousand are given a chance to 
read the cards; and this fifty thousand 
is again divided into groups, because 
people can not see the cards not 
almost immediately in front of them. 
When the street car advertising men 
say “three hundred thousand circula- 
tion” they mean that that number of 
fares is collected daily. 
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Nor all advertising that pays pays 
as it ought to. 


THAT the best things are the cheap- 
est applies as readily to advertising 
space as to any other commodity. 


WANAMAKER’S full-page advertise- 
ment in the Philadelphia Record of 
February 14th was a veritable curios- 
ity of advertising. It does not men- 
tion goods or prices, being entirely de- 
voted to the facilities of the establish- 
ment. Aside from dilating on the size 
and assortment of the stock, it tells of 
the store’s five waiting-rooms, its pict- 
ure gallery, its furnished rooms, show- 
ing how furnishings look in actual 
use, its branch post-office, its bureau 
of information, where questions as to 
arrival of trains, points of interest, etc., 
in city are answered, its cable, tele- 
graph and telephone offices, its facili- 
ties for checking wraps and parcels, 
and its lost-property room. A list of 
the several hundred towns to which 
parcels are delivered free is also given. 
To cap all, the following letter is pub- 
lished as part of the advertisement : 
Mr. F 


hn Wanamaker: 








Dear Sir—I was numbed, disheartened, and 
if I must own it, a trifle bewildered yesterday, 
whe 1 alighting from a train, and failing to 
e he friends I had expected to find at the 
Station, I found myself lost in the snow. But 
fortunately the north wind caught me up and 
blew me into your store. And this hasty note 
is an expression of my grateful feelings. 


I know by the newspapers that you have a 
Department of Public Safety in Philadelphia, 
but I know of no Department of Public Com- 
fort, save that afforded by your store; and 
none anywhere to riv al it in the great comfort- 
essent 

I fo and first of all a bearable temperature, 
which, with the accessories of birds in song and 
plants bloom, was more suggestive of a day 
in Fl Te than in the heart of snow-bound 
Philadelphia. Next I found a waiting-room in 
which to rest, catch my breath and collect my 
wits. I was laden with wraps, but thanks to a 
polite attendant I checked them and got them 
off my back and mind. 

In short, by the exercise of eyes and tongue 
I found close to my hand more conveniences 


than | have found in some hotels, and as many 
as modern science has been enabled to provide 
in any capital of the world. With the help of 
the telepnone I found my friends, who soon 
afterward found me, and in the meantime I was 


refreshed and strengthened against the blizzard 
by a comfortable lunch. 
I suppose all these conveniences are familiar’ 






to Philadelphians, but the case was 
ent with a woman from the country ; and 
not help wondering where I would have 
refreshment, shelter and time 
r myself together, ifit had not been for 
refuge of your store. Of course I have 
for years of Wanamaker’s as a shopping 

te To my mind it has another aspect—as 
a resting center and a sanctuary from stormy 
outdoors. It is because of its value to me in 
= memorable blizzard of yesterday that I 
sign myself, Gratefully yours, 


turned for rest, 
to gathe 
the 
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GLasscock & Co., patent attorneys 
of Washington, D. C., issue a cloth- 
bound book called “How to Make 
Money By Invention,” which PRINT- 
ERS’ INK assumes is distributed gra- 
tuitously to advertise the firm. If it 
is, it makes very excellent advertising 
matter, being full of articles about 
matters of great interest to potential 
inventors. The Glasscocks are evi- 
dently level-headed men, since they 
tell their readers that “ PRINTERS’ INK 
is of inestimable value to all inventors 
who are interested in advertising their 
inventions.” 


“DIGNIFIED SILENCE.” 
Reprinted from PRINTERS’ INK of Oct. 
16, 1895. 

It is well understood on all sides 
that the practice of the Newspaper Di- 
rectory of publishing circulation ratings 
is a thorn in the side of nearly every 
newspaper. Few publishers are will- 
ing to oppose the practice openly, but 
there are probably not twenty newspa- 
per men in America who would not 
sign the death warrant of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, if it could 
be done in the dark. Advertisers, 
however, value the information that 
the Directory gives, and the people 
who invest two hundred million dol- 
lars annually are entitled to know 
something about what they are buy- 
ing. They need information about 
circulations just as much as the whole- 
sale dealer requires the commercial 
reports furnished by the mercantile 
agencies concerning the financial stand- 
ing of those who seek to obtain his 
goods. 

* * 

As an illustrating need, it may be 
said that there are some persons who 
believe and assert that the actual daily 
editions printed by the Boston Herald 
have for a considerable time been 
about 60,000 less than the issue 
claimed in figures published at the 
head of its columns; and that after 
the recent shake-up in that office, the 
new manager being neither willing to 
continue to publish false figures nor to 
begin to print true ones, compromised 
by putting in the “ High Water Mark” 
(533,140) reached one day several 
years ago, and so lets it go at that. 
The editor of the Newspaper Directory 
was not able to obtain any statement 
from the //era/d office for his last edi- 
tion in such a form as would permit 
of the usual guaranty of its accuracy. 
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ADVERTISED GOODS ARE 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


Ata recent meeting of the Sphinx 
Club, a New York organization of ad- 
vertisement sharps, the question under 
discussion for the evening was whether 
advertising does or does not increase 
the cost of goods. An interesting let- 
ter from Mr. E. W. Bloomingdale, of 
the great department store of Bloom- 
ingdale Bros., was read. It is repro- 
duced below for the reason that to 
the members of the Sphinx Cluk who 
listened to it it appeared to be a par- 
ticularly able and well-expressed ar- 


gument. New York, February 2, 1 899. 
Mr. F. James Gibson, Secretary, Sphinx 


Club, 30 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. ,. 

My Dear Sir—Your letter of January 2sth 
would have had a more prompt reply had I not 
assumed that my answer would be in time, pro- 
vided it reached you before the 8th. 

I understand your proposition to be confined 
to the question, ‘“‘ Does advertising increase 
the cost of goods?’’ and that you do not care 
to consider the question as to whether advertis- 
ing increases the percentage of expense of 
merchandising. Thus strictly considered, my 
answer, based upon my judginent, must be in 
the negative. The term “ cost of goods ”’ com- 
prehends the price paid for the same, includ- 
ing such additional outlay thereon as is re- 
quired to acquire the same, prepare it and 
present it to the public. In such additional ex- 
pense would be included, for example, cost of 
buying, freight, packing cases and packing, to- 
gether with the hi andling of the goods before 
they actually reach the counter. When mer- 
chandise has reached that point, it is there for 
the public to buy it on the basis of cost rep- 
resented in these items. Cost is described by 
Crabbe, in distinguishing between cost and ex- 
»ense as being “‘ what an article occasions to be 
aid out.’”” Expense. on the other hand, is that 
which is actually laid out. If the expense in- 
curred in advertising were eliminated, the cost 
would not be reduced, and if the adv ertising in- 
creases the amount of business done, the per 
cent of expense would not be added to, al- 
though the volume of expense would be. It is 
an accepted fact that after a certain minimum is 
reached every additional dollar of business en- 
ables the merchant to accept a smaller percent- 
age on his entire volume of business If the 
additional business brought by advertising adds 
to that minimum to a sufficient degree, the re- 
sult isa reduction in the percentage of expense 
growing out of an outlay which not only does 
not add to the expense to the consumer, but re- 
sults in actually reducing the price below that 
which it would be necessary to ask on that 
smaller volume of business which might result 
from an absence of advertising. 

have tried thus to consider the matter 
briefly in relation, both to the dealer and con- 
sumer, because your inquiry does not indicate 
from which sts andpoint you intend to have the 
matter discussed. Advertising being an in- 
exact science presents this syllogism. First, 
advertising has been extensively indulged in by 
dealers within the past fifteen or twenty years. 
Second, within the past fifteen or twenty years 
merchandise has been sold at a far less cost 
than theretofore. Q.E.D. The development 
of advertising has reduced the cost of merchan- 
dise. Very truly yours, 
. W. BLooMINGDALE, 

The conclusion at which Mr. Bloom- 
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ingdale arrived is, in the opinion of 
PRINTERS’ INK, the only conclusion 
at which any careful, thoughtful, sen 
sible, well-informed business man can 
arrive. 
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CATHARTIC ART AND DYS- 
PEPTIC RAPTURE. 


Mr. Kascaret Kramer, of Indiana 
Mineral Springs, thinks the following 
article shows that street car adver- 
tising makes an impression when it 
brings out a good story like this from 
one of the most prominent writers on 
the staff of the Chicago Evening /’ost 
—see issue of January 31, 1899. 

Although we are in hearty sympathy with the 
indignant protest of the women’s clubs of IIL 
inois against ‘‘ the common, indiscriminate and 
all too often immodest use of woman’s face, 
form and figure as an advertising medium,” and 
believe truly that it *‘ not only lowers the stand- 
ard of her womanhood but degrades the high 
ideal for which she was created,”’ we hope the 
proposed bill of restraint will not be toosweep- 
ing. For our part, we incline to the belief that 
the picture of a pretty woman decorously at- 
tired isa pleasing solace to the gentleman going 
to or returning from business, and we confess 
that we have often gladly neglected the news- 

paper on the street car for the more stimul: ating 
refreshment of a long look at the lady reclining 
in slumber on a watermelon rind, pending a 
promised convulsion in her internals, or at the 
representation of the charming girl gazing in 
soulful adoration at the tabule. Such things 
are a necessary part of our artistic education, 
for we can not spend the time every day to run 
down tothe Art Institute, where the standard 
of womanhood and high ideals, as represented 
on canvas and in statuary, are not always men- 
tionable in the presence of Mrs. Boffin. The 
attempts of Mr. Yerkes to supplement the 
artistic endeavors of Mr. French are wholly 
praiseworthy, and we are profoundly grateful 
to him for his conservative ideas of m¢ destly 
and becomingly dressed art. We feel that the 
women’s clubs do not include the portable 
picture galleries in their sweeping denunciation, 
and that they will speciallyexempt Mr. Yerkes 
from their just wrath in defense of true woman- 
hood and lofty feminine ideals. If we may sug- 
gest to the ladies we shall call their attention to 
that awful caricature of a female creature on 
the billboards, attired in a high hat, cut-away- 
coat and bloomers. Forever damned be the 
artist who degrades womanhood by putting 
even a female creature in bloomers! Save for 
us our lady of the watermelon rind and our 
madonna of the tabules, but destroy the ma- 
jignant goddess of the bioomers ! 
stint aseseepisoee 

IF all the advertisements relating to 
physical ills were removed from the 
newspapers and magazines, how much 
advertising would remain ? 

— 


THE Health Food Company of New 
York, in advertising its wheat prepara- 
tion, “ Mazama,” uses as a Catch phrase 
the sentence, “The Pure Gold of 
Nutriment,” which seems expressive 
and appropriate for an article made 
from the whole wheat. 
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My Colored Cards 


are attracting a great deal of attention. The shades are 
bright and cheerful. The designs are neat, but bold 
enough to catch and firmly hold the attention. The 
ideas are clean cut and easily understood. There is 
nothing about them to lower the dignity of any con- 
cern and yet their excellence invariably causes a smile 
of approval. The mere fact that they are so simple adds 
a hundred per cent to their strength. There is no over 
elaborateness to obscure the trade winning idea. They 
talk common sense forcibly, and a series of them will 
help your business. They are the acme of good adver- 
tising and they cost very little. 

I write, illustrate and print them in three colors (the card being 
a different shade from either gives a four color effect) at the fol- 
lowing prices :— 

1,000 of one design for $35. 
2,500 for $48. 5,000 for $70. 10,000 for $120. 

A lower price can be made where a series of 6 or more designs 
are ordered at one time. Special prices on two color work, 

The writing and illustrations are original, designed particularly 
for the person giving the order; each sketch is shown to you be ore 
printing and no two customers get the same thing. The cards are 
6 ply, of good finish and tint, 415 by8 inches in size. I have recently 
sent out a number of them but if you have not received any and 
would like to see them before you order, write to me and I will send 
you samples. 






er sea 42, We oes ioe ding, 
w York, 


Writer, Illustrator and Director 
of Advertising. 
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QUEER THINGS SEEN WITH 
YOUR MIND’S EYE. 


That we sometimes see with our 
minds as well as with our eyes is 
brought out interestingly by Joseph 
Jastrow in the current Popular Science 
Monthly. The following sections, with 
their illustrations, afford striking ex- 
amples of the tricks our eyes some- 
times play on us: 

True seeing, observing, is a double 
process, partly objective or outward— 
the thing seen and the retina—and 
partly subjective or inward—the picture 
mysteriously transferred to the mind’s 
representative, the brain, and there re- 
ceived and affiliated with other images. 

Illustrations of such seeing “with 
the mind’s eye” are not far to seek. 
Wherever the beauties and conforma- 
tions of natural scenery invite the eye 


























Fig. 1. 


of man does he discover familiar forms 
and faces; Nature has rough hewn the 
rocks, but the human eye detects and 
often creates the resemblances. 

This characteristic of human vision 
often serves as a source of amusement. 
The puzzle picture with its tantalizing 
face, or animal, or what not, hidden in 
the trees, or fantastically constructed 
out of heterogeneous elements that 
make up the composition, is to many 
quite irresistible. 

There is an interesting class of illus- 
trations in which a single outward im- 
pression changes its character accord- 
ing as it is viewed as representing one 
thing or another. In a general way 
we see the same thing all the time, and 
the image on the retina does not change. 
But as we shift the attention from one 
portion of the view to another, or as 
we view it with a different mental con- 
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ception of what the figure represents, 
it assumes a different aspect, and to 
our mental eye becomes quite a dif- 
ferent thing. 

A much larger class of ambiguous 
































Fia. 2. 


diagrams consists of those which rep- 
resent by simple outlines familiar geo- 
metrical forms or objects. 

If we view outlines only, without 
shading or perspective or anything 
to definitely suggest what is fore- 
ground and what background, it be- 
comes possible for the mind to supply 
these details and see foreground as 
background and vice versa. 

A good example of this is seen in 
Figure 1, which represents in outline 
a truncated pyramid with a square 
base. Is the smaller square nearer to 
you, and are the sides of the pyramid 
sloping away from you toward the 
larger squarein the rear? Or are you 
looking into the hollow of a truncated 
pyramid with the smaller square in 
the background? Or is it now one 
and now the other, according as you 
decide to see it ? 

Here (Figure 2) is a skeleton box 


i 








Fig. 3. 


which you may conceive is made of 
wires outlining the sides. Now, the 
front, or side nearest to me, seems di- 
rected downward and to the left; 
again, it has shifted its position and 
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is no longer the front, and the side 
which appears to be the front seems 
directed upward and to the right. The 
presence of the diagonal line makes 
the change more striking; in one po- 
sition it runs from the left-hand rear 
upper corner to the right-hand front 
lower corner, while in the other it con- 
nects the left-hand front upper corner 
with the right-hand rear lower corner. 

Figure 3 will probably seem at first 
glimpse to be the view of a flight of 
steps which one is about to ascend 
from right to left. Imagine it, how- 
ever, to be a view of the under side of 
a series of steps, the view represent- 
ing the structure of overhanging solid 
masonwork seen from underneath. 

At first it may be difficult to see it 
thus, because the view of steps which 
we are about to mount is a more nat- 
ural and frequent experience than the 








rig. 4“. 


other; but by staring at it with the in- 
tention of seeing it differently the 
transition will come. 

The blocks in Figure 4 are subject 
to a marked fluctuation. Now the 
black surfaces represent the bottom 
of the blocks, all pointing downward 
and to the left, and now the black 
surfaces have changed and have be- 
come the tops pointing upward and to 
the right. For some the changes 
come at will; for others they seem to 
come unexpectedly but all are aided 
by anticipating mentally the nature of 
the transformation. The effect here 
is striking, the blocks seeming almost 
animated and moving through space. 

All these diagrams serve to illustrate 
the principle that when the objective 
features are ambiguous we see one 
thing or another according to the im- 
pression that is in the mind’s eye; 
what the object factors lack in defin- 
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iteness the subjective ones supply; 
while familiarity, prepossession, as 
well as other circumstances, influence 
the result. These illustrations show 
conclusively that seeing is not wholly 
an objective matter, depending upon 
what there is to be seen, but is very 
considerably a subjective matter de- 
pending upon the eye that sees. 


—__ ++ —___— 
FRANK PRESBREY. 

Mr. Presbrey’s early years were spent in 
Buffalo and Washington. After finishing his 
course at Princeton he went West, and, after 
spending two years on a cattle ranch, went to 
work for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad in its literary department. Subse- 
quently he became Western passenger agent 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, having 
in his charge all of the advertising done by 
this company. His great ambition, however, 
was to get into the newspaper business, and 
after four years spent as manager of the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, News-Register he conceived the 
idea of a weekly summary of the best articles 
taken from contemporary publications and deal- 
ing with subjects of every kind. This resulted 
in the publication of Public Opinion, at Wash- 
ington, which created quite a stir in literary 
circles. It was Mr. Presbrey’s first venture in 
publishing a paper of national circulation. In 
the course of time Mr. Presbrey became dis- 
contented with the restricted opportunities of 
Washington as a place for business, andlooked 
with longing eyes toward New York. He came 
to this city five years ago, and took the man- 
agement of the Forum, of which he had for 
some time been a director and stockholder, It 
was here he got his first taste of the advertising 
business, and foundit so congenial that he de- 
cided to make it the occupation of his life. 
After a year’s stay with the Forum he followed 
the natural bent of his mind and attached him- 
self to the Frank Seaman Agency. It was here 
that he struck the keynote of his success. His 
literary training stood him in good stead, and 
he developed a faculty for writing commercial 
literature. It wasa short step to the next vent- 
ure, and, in less than two years he was fairly 
launched on his own account. From that time 
on his career has been unusual, even in this 
town. One by one the large transportation 
companies called him into service, until to-day 
he manages the bulk of the advertising for the 
North German Lloyd Steamship Company, the 
Hamburg-American Line, the Old Dominion 
Line, the Clyde Line, the Ward Line, and, 
among railroads, the Southern, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, Central Railroad 
of Vermont, and others. The best books that 
these companies have published are his work. 
But it is not only the transportation business 
he monopolizes. He has lately reached out for 
business among manufacturers and merchants, 
and numbers among his customers such firms 
as the Globe Desk Company, the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, the Health Tobacco 
Company, Luxfer Prism Company, P. Ballen- 
tine & Co., Chas. Graef & Co., and others.— 
Art In Advertising. 

Business can not be learned from books nor 
acquired at school. A theoretical course in 
business is only an introduction to its practice. 
It requires thorough training to make a success- 
ful business man. Employment ina prosperous 
and progressive establishment, affording as it 
does the opportunity for watching causes and 
effects, and stimulating a desire to excel in the 
duties imposed, is the only practical training 
school.— Business. 
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ENDLESS CHAIN IN BUSINESS. 


The endless chain idea has been adapted to 
business with surprising results. If people 
will only take to it, they can buy a three-dollar 
pair of shoes for ten cents, a twenty-dollar 
overcoat for a quarter, and other things at 
equally low prices, while the dealers will short- 
ly be able to retire with huge fortunes. The 
thing works this way: Suppose you want to 
get a pair of $3 shoes for ten cents. You ask 
yourself if you have six friends or acquaint- 
ances who Bae wish to secure a pair of shoes 
for ten cents. You go to the office of the con- 
cern and pay seventy cents for a certificate with 
six coupons attached. ‘These coupons you sell, 
one to each of six friends for ten cents, thus 
getting back sixty cents in cash of your invest- 
ment and leaving you only ten cents out. Your 
friends have the same privilege you had of tak- 
ing out certificates and selling their coupons. 
Each certificate is numbered and each coupon 
bears the number of the certificate of which it 
is a part, as well as a number of its own. On 
the back of the certificate are six ruled and 
numbered lines upon which the owner of the 
certificate writes the name of the friends to 
whom he has sold the coupons. His certificate 
must be full and paid up before he can draw 
the premium ; that is to say, each of his friends 
to whom he has sold a coupon must have come 
to the office and taken out a certificate at sixty 
cents for his own account before the order for 
the $3 pair of shoes will be given. When this 
has been done he gets an order for the shoes, 
or, if he prefers, he can have $3 in cash. All 
he will be out will be ten cents. The concern 
will have received the seventy cents originally 
paid in by the buyer of the shoes plus sixty 
cents from each of six friends or $3.60 in all, or 
a total of $4.30 for a $3 pair of shoes, which is 
a satisfactory profit. The friends may each 
sell six coupons to six friends, get their shoes 
and so help to swell the fortune of the pro- 
moter of the idea.—NV. Y. Sun. 
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IT WOULD BE WASTED. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year in conducting advertising on wrong 
lines. For instance, if John Wanamaker were 
to’confine his advertising to display announce. 
ments of ‘* John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, 
dealer in everything required for man, woman 
and child or the house,” orif Marshall Field& 
Co., of Chicago, were to pursue the same course, 
they would not sutevielhy increase their sales, 
no matter how much their advertising expendi- 
tures might amount to in this direction. ° 
must tell day by day what they have to sell and 
the reasons for jnlon with them, They must 
devise attractions for bringing people to their 
store.—A dvertising Experience. 

oo 
THE MAIL ORDER CENTER. 

Chicago is known as the center for the mail 
order trade, having two of the largest houses of 
this character in the world. The bulk of this 
trade comes from the farm and country com- 
munities which are inaccessible to the facilities 
offered by a large city. It is easily explained 
why Chicago leads in this respect, for one has 
only to consider for a moment the wonderful 
recuperation of the agricultural West, brought 
about by good crops and good prices, to appre- 
ciate oy it is becoming a veritable hive of 
new industries which have sprung up to cope 
with these conditions.—Chicago (///.) Record, 


aan ‘ile emnionicte 
TRUE ENOUGH. 

You will never give rape credit to your ad- 
vertising, if you look only for direct and im- 
mediate returns. You will not see that that 
rattling good ad on parlor furniture sold a 
kitchen outfit; or that your smooth talk about 
carpets brought you a buyer for an extension 
table. The only place in which you can locate 
such results as these—and they should be many 
—is in the figures that show the increase of 
your business.—Furniture Journal, 
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New and Elegant Designs for all Ciasses, 
ment that is Strictly Everlasting. No future expense 
for cleaning or care., 


Monuments &.%.0... 


Improvements Extraordinary 


A Mont- 


Quality 


isthe first consideration in-buying a monument. We 
have but one—the 


best, ‘You run rio danger of getting 


** poor stock."? Our mafefial is exactly the same for a 
five dollar ntarker as fora thousand dollar monument 
end is finished with the same care. 


Be Progressive 


Don’t think you must buy marble or granite to get all 
moss-grown, crack, crumble and go to pieces just’ 

cause your grandfather did, If interested give us 
your address and we will send you valuable informas 
tion, designs, etc., all without putting you” under 
any obligations, z a : 

We deal direct and deliver anywhere insthe U, S, 
Write at once. Spécial inducements mower spring 
orders, Address 


Che Monumental Bronze Co., 


354 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





A VISITOR TO “ PRINTERS’ INK”? ASKED: ‘OF WHAT MATERIAL ARE THESE MONUMENTS 
MADE? WHAT, APPROXIMATELY, DO THEY COST? ARE NOT THESE THE IMPORTANT 
ITEMS, WHICH SHOULD NEVER HAVE BEEN EXCLUDED FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT? OTHER. 
WISE THIS IS A PRETTY GOOD ADVERTISEMENT, IS IT NOT?” TO ALL OF WHICH THE 
LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER ANSWERED, “‘I DON’T KNOW.” 
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FREE TAFFY FOR JONES. 


The department conducted by Mr. 
Chas. F. Jones in PRINTERS’ INK, 
under the heading of “Store Manage- 
ment ” will hereafter appear urder the 
not very dissimilar caption of “ Busi- 
ness Management,” all because one of 
Mr. Jones’ admirers took the trouble 
to write him one day as follows: 

Mr. Charles F. Fones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear S1r—In addition to the other business 
dealings which we have had together, it may 
be interesting to you to know that for some 
time past I have read and appreciated your de- 
partment in Printers’ Ink. For almost a 
year, however, after you began it, I did not 
read a line of it simply because its name led me 
to suppose that there was nothing in it which 
would interest me. I never think of my sales, 
which, as you know, are largely through the 
mails, both wholesale and retail, as being con- 
nected with a store. I think of it as a business 
and not as a store, and therefore I did not 
know by “‘ Store Management ”’ that you mean 
business management, and that afterwards put 
me to the trouble of looking back over a year’s 
file to read up what you had said. If you 
wo uld change the name of your department to 
“ Business Management”’ instead of ‘ Store 
Management ” it would mean identically the 
same thing to the reader, who has a store, and 
do him just as much good because he always 
considers his store a business, while many a 
man who has a retail or wholesale business 
does not look at his establishment as a store, 
and therefore don’t think that ‘‘ Store Manage- 
ment ” applies to his case. 

Now, I don’t want to flatter you, because I 
I believe you are inclined to the “ big head” 
anyway, but there are lots of good things in 
your department which business managers of 
businesses outside of the department store will 


find lots of help in. I like your department 
because it is not spread over so many points 
and usually sticks pretty closely to the subject 
of how to profitably manage business affairs, 
but I believe you are losing a big class of read- 
ers, because unless a man has got a department 
house which is going to be the only place known 
as a store, he thinks you are talking to some- 
body else and not to him. 

I am not going to charge you anything for 
this advice, though I am sure if you were giv- 
ing me such a good pointer you would have a 
pretty stiff bill. 

Etc., etc. 


+O 
THE LOCAL CROESUS. 

Go into any thriving, bustling town and watch 
the tides of trade as they ebb and flow, and you 
will discover that the man who is in the swim 
for the time being is there because he has made 
the people believe he has what they need. He 
advertises the wares on his shelves, the bar- 
gains he has to offer, the skill he has to exer- 
cise, or the grand chance his neighbors are all 
looking for. He knows well that the paper 
published in his town goes into its homes and 
will be read there ; that through its columns he 
can talk to the inmates of those homes ; and he 
gives it his story to repeat at every fireside. 
The result is, his store is crowded, his trade 
flourishes, he is forced to enlarge his premises 
to meet the growing wants, and fortune smiles 
above his threshold ; he becomes at length the 
local Creesus, There is not a busy, active, 
prosperous, growing community on this con- 
tinent to which this picture will not apply.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


+o 
TELL THE PRICE. 

Given a certain standard of quality there is 
nothing like low prices for attracting attention. 
Very few are free from the bargain mania, and 
bold figures best indicate that a bargain is of- 
fered. The price is the chief thing and there 
is usually little use in descriptions of goods un- 
less the figures are given. 











THE BONANZA RABBITRY. | 


‘ 


The Bést Appointed in Ametica. 
CAPACITY FOUR THOUSAND. 


Belgian Hares Exclusively. 


Foundation stock to .e8tablish: . herds and 
phoice specimens for exhibition, Seven disge 
tinct strains of blood; stock mated not akin. 

Send for our manual; by mail $1.00... ‘The only 
book published. giving detailed instrudtions in 
every department of ‘this new industry for 
America. Business is light. easy, simple, suit- 
able for old or Young. ‘Is clegner than poultry 
and vastly ‘more profitable. ‘The flesh of the 
Belgian. is the greatest delicacy known: to all 
Europe. Thecity of Paris consumes one hun-. 
dred and ninety thousand pounds weekly. The 
Belgian is not a toy, but a business rabbit. 
Circulars Free. 


ELMER. L. PLATT, 


930 Grand View Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





A RABBIT AD. 
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ADVERTISERS TO ACT. 


PLANS UNDER WAY 
NATIONAL 


THAT MAY LEAD 
ASSOCIATION, 


TOA 


From the New Yok Commercial of Febru- 
ary 9, 1899. 

An effort is about to be made to form an ad- 
vertisers’ association, which shall have for its 
object the betterment of the advertising busi- 
ness and the removal of existing grievances. 

About a year ago,a number of large adver- 
tisers met together i in this city with the same 
object. The views, however , expressed at the 
meeting were too divergent and unreconcil: able, 
and nothing was accomplished save the ap- 
pointment of A. C. Morrison and Fred. L. 
Perine, advertising managers of Scott & Bowne, 
wholesale chemists, and Hall & Ruckel, whole- 
sale chemists, respectively, to look into matters 
and see if something could not be done. 

There the matter rested for a year to the dis- 
satisfaction of all concerned, until, finally, Mr. 
Perine conceived the plan of forming an asso- 
ciation on the plan outlined above. Mr. Perine 
communicated his idea to Mr. Morrison, who 
approved of it, and after a number of promi- 
nent firms had been consulted with, it was de- 
cided to hold a meeting to consider the matter. 
The meeting was held on January 21 last at 
No. 120 Broadway, when it was decided to issue 
a call to some fifty houses which advertise gen- 
erally and extensively to attend a meeting and 
discuss the project of forming an American 
Advertisers’ Association. 

The firms whose names were subscribed to 
the invitation ~—_ the Cleveland Baking Pow- 
der Co., the J. C. Ayer Co., Hall & Ruckel, 
Enoch Morgan Sons’ Co., T.G. Prescott & 
Co. and Scott & Bowne. 

The object, as stated in the words of the cir- 
cular letter, is to “ bring together the men who 
are immediately responsible for the advertising 
policy of the various firms to consider those 
questions only which are of practical interest 
to that department of their business.” Further 
on it said that the assuciation as conceived by 
its originators was to be composed of one rep- 
resentative and his alternate of all reputable 
houses whose advertising amounted to $50, 
per annum. 

Among those to whom the call = as addressed 
were: Colgate & Co., New York; Potter 
Drug and Chemical Co., New York; Ed. Pi- 
taud, New York; Packer Manufacturing Co., 
New York; Procter & Gamble Co., Boston ; 
J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. ; Mellin’s 
Food Co., Boston; J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 
New York; Franco-American Food Co., New 
York; Walter Baker Co., D« rchester, Mass. ; 
Curtis Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Thos. 
Leming & Co., New York; Hance hues, & 
White, Philadelphia; World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo; C. J. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. ; Emerson Drug Co., Balti- 
more ; Pond’s Extract Co., New York ; Carter 
Medicine Co., New York; Humphrey’ s 
Homeopathic Medicine Co., New York 
Richardson & De Long Bros., Philadelphia 
Pope Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; Anglo- 
American Drug Co., New York ; M. Booth 
Co., Ithaca, New York ; Bovinine Co., New 
York ; National Lead Co., New York; E. W, 
Hoyt & Co., Lowell, eS Centaur Co., 
New York ; Johnson & Co., New Brunswick 
Natural Remedy Co., New York; Lydia 
Pinkham Medical Co., Lynn, Mass.; Porous 
Plaster Co., New Y ork ; Radw: ay & Co., New 
York ; Rumford Chemical W orks, Providence, 
R.1I.; Seabury & Johnson, New York ; Smith, 
Kiein & French, Philadelphia, and Wells & 
Richardson, Burlington, Vt. 

When questioned bya Commercial reporter 
Mr. Morrison said: “ Wo date is as yet fixe 
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for the meeting, because we have not yet re 
ceived answers from all of the houses to which 
we issued the call. I should think, however, 
that everything should be ready for the meet ting 
within the month, It is too early to say ex- 
actly what questions we will discuss. rhe 
matter is in the air, and we will not know how 
to setabout amending until we have come to an 
agreement as to what is to be amended. We 
have lots of grievances. At present there is no 
uniformity. Agencies and agents are still un- 
derbidding one another, and mediums, we 
think, do not always give us what we stipulate 
for. One thing for instance, we will probably 
discuss is some method by which we may be 
enabled to find out what are the real circula- 
tions of the various papers. 

‘ As it is some newspapers absolutely refuse 
to answer questions on this point. The most 
they will say is something like ‘ We guarantee 
that our circulation is something over 1 
and something under 300,000.’ Others pul 
circulation figures which are up toward 
million a day er but are quite unrelia 
They reckon 
print and omit 4 mention whi at proporti 101 
returned to them. 

‘ This is only one of the many things which 
a combined effort should be able to remedy 
There are plenty of others, but, as I said, 
too early to specify them as yet.” 
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SECURING CUMULATIVE EFFECT 
Too many advertisers lose sight of the 
that all advertising must be based upon \ 
has gone before. If advertising stops, the 
effect is lost, while if it continues month after 
month and year after year in the same mediums, 
its effect iscumulative; therefore, great cauti 
should be observed in shifting from one adver- 
tising medium to another. If advertising has 
been begun ona certain line it should by all 
means be continued on that line unless it be 
definitely shown that the linei is unprofitable 
Advertising Experience 
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A CYNICAL VIEW. 


Considering the vast amount of “ rot ” and 
stupidity that finds its way ioniaeiine. the 
wonder is not that so mz any fail, but that so 
many stumble on success.—A ds. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL 


AT PHILADELPHIA 


“TAYLOR'S 
OLD STYLE” 


3. TAYLOR CO. 
pafacturers 
PRILADELP AIA, PA. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Evening Argus, Montpelier, Vt., is 
now running an average issue of over 1,800 
copies per day. That is pretty good. 

A GEorGIA editor writes : 

The gladdest words of tongue or pen 
Are these: ‘* Insert my ad again.” 
—The Bill Board. 

Tue American Florist Company, 324 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, IIl., issues at $2 a copy a 
directory pf all the florists, nurserymen and 
seed merchants in the United States and Canada. 

“ MANILA AND THE PHILIppPINgEs,”’ a hand- 
book issued by the Philippines Company, 7 
Broadway, New York, is a specimen of valu- 
able advertising matter that will be retained by 
nine out of ten people who receive it. 

Riecer, the San Francisco perfumery man, 
supplies druggists with electros of advertise- 
ments of his wares and says this method induces 
many druggists who never otherwise would 
think of advertising the perfumery, to do so. 

W. L. Acnew, advertising agent of the Great 
Northern Railway (St. Paul, Minn.), has just 
issued ‘‘ Greater America: A Brief Description 
of the New Pacific Colonies of the United 
States and How to Reach Them,” which is an 
illustrated pamphlet of which he may well feel 
a little proud. 

Tur New Hampshire Register and Business 
Directory, sold at 25 cents a copy by the Wal- 
ton Register Co., Burlington, Vt., gives the lo- 
cation of all the towns in the State named, each 
town’s officers, churches, hotels, physicians, 
merchants, lawyers, postmasters, etc. The 
book may be of some use to peoplein search of 

nam The Maine Register is a similar pub- 

lication issued at $2 by Grenville M. Dunham, 
18s Middle street, Portland, Me. 
"A PHILADELPHIA correspondent of Print- 
’ Ink writes: Black has long been the 
iling color in street signs with a gold 
tte though signs with the background 
one shade and another of blue, in various 
shades of red and in brown are not uncom- 
mon. Recently many signs have been painted 
with the background of dark green, and occa- 
sionally there are seen signs with letters of 
gold upon a yellow background. A yellow 
sign lately introduced to some extent has raised 
gold letters in bold relief, while around their 
bases is drawn a narrow band of a darker- 
colored paint. The contrast is very marked. 

Mr. Geo. A. Ketroaa, formerly treasurer 
and manager of the G. H. Haulenbeek Adver- 
tising Agency, who lately joined the ranks of 
the ‘‘ specials,” has secured the agency for 
North America of the Vews, San Juan, Porto 
Rico. The Mews is an up-to-date newspaper, 
printed in English, issued tri-weekly at pres- 
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out the BEST MAGAZINE 





west will be the 


Chaperone Building, 
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If you can only advertise in a SMALL way, pick 


to cover and spend all your money in that; 


YOUR CHOICE for St. Louis, the South and South- 


CHAPERONE MAGAZINE 
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ent ; will be issued daily as soon as facilities 
can be secured. There are 10,000 English- 
speaking people in Porto Rico, exclusive of 
our army and navy, and they are the ones who 
hold the money and furnish the brains and con- 
trol the affairs of the isiand. There are 7,000 
of our soldiers on the island, and the Mews is 
in all their reading-rooms and company head- 
quarters. The News is “‘ growing up with the 
country,”’ having doubled its cash circulation 
last month.—(Communicated). 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


| Pe and weekly RECORD, Sherbrooke Que. 
Daily average for t 6 months, guaran- 
teed, 2,652. Only daily within 100 miles. 

| ba Ye} 

















takes at least 16 daily papers in the fourteen 
largest cities in Canada to bring an article 
prominently before the larger number of Can- 
adians. Cost for 35 lines, every other day for 
one year, about $1,500, We know Canadian pa- 
pers, their constituencies and lowest prices, and 
can be of use to any who intend using 5 in 
Canada, THE E. DESBARATS ADVEK IsING 
AGENCY, Montreal. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


The Great Lakes Territory 
is ie ig y 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 


for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 


< 





in the territory you want 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE evENING | ou rnal 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 


Average Daily Circulation in 1898 .. 14,8 go 
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THE WESTERN WORLD 


88 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE WESTERN WoRLD has now taken a place among the 
100,000 circulation papers and brings fine 
returns, Try it. Address, 
The Western World, 88 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Or any Reliable Agent. 
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An additional 50,000 copies 
Recently added to the circulation of 


Modes and Fabrics 


Advertisers should appreciate the importance to 
them of a publication which entirely controls the 
field from which it has a reading clientage in 
nearly half a million homes. 
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Write for illustrated booklets : 

“ Of Vital Interest to Advertisers.” 

and “MODES AND FABRICS for 1899.” 
Advertising rates $1.25 per agate line. 


MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISHING CO., 


J. L. OBERLY—A. P. GARDINER, 
PROPRIETORS. 


550 Pearl St., New York City. 
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A LIVE WIRE. 


‘‘Pooh!” said the man; ‘‘there’s nothing to it ; it’s just a 
wire, that’s all.” He put his hand on it and dropped dead. 

There are skeptical advertisers who do not know the tre- 
mendous vitality and money-making power there is in THE 
Vickery & Hit List of popular family publications. Every 
copy goes in an independent wrapper to a live person. They 
are paid subscriptions, Every paper on the list would be 
self-supporting if it did not carry a dollar’s worth of adver- 
tising. Those who have tried it know it is a live wire. 

In Printers’ INK of March 1, 1893, an article appeared 
written by Dr. John H. Woodbury in which he stated that the 
Vickery & Hill List was among the publications giving him 
the best returns. Recently when the doctor was asked 
whether his opinion had changed since then, this was his 
reply in writing : 

NEw York, July rz, 1898. 
DEAR SIR? 
‘Replying to your esteemed favor, would say the fact 

that I have just made a contract for $10,000 worth of space in 

the VickERY & HILL publications is the best evidence that I 

have not changed the opinion expressed in the article which I 

wrote for PRINTERS’ INK in 1893. I have always found the 

Vickery & HI Lu Publications to be paying mediums and I am 


looking for nore like them.” Yours very truly, 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, D. I. 


The Vickery & Hill List 


Hearth and Home, Fireside Visitor, Happy Hours, Good Stories. 


One-and-a-half million copies per month guaranteed. Every copy in a 
separate wrapper toa separate address. $6 per line, April forms close March rst. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


One-half million copies per month guaranteed, $2 per line. April forms close February 27th. 
Combined circulation two million copies per month. Rate $8 per line. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 
520 Temple Court, - - - - - New York City. 


JOSEPH W. KENNEDY, Manager of Advertising. 
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Established 
‘Jan., 1880.. 


19 Union Square, 
New York. 


For $4.00 a Year 
Once a Week 
On Wednesdays 


Advertisers should 
not fail to remember 
that this paper, now in 
its 20th year, reaches 
all the musical people 
of America— profes- 
sional and amateur, 
rich and not rich. But 
they are all buyers. 

A splendid medium 
for Sozodont, 

“ Pears’ Soap, 

Toilet and Per- 
fume Articles, 

Publishers, 

Hotels, 

Fine Wearing Ap- 
parel, 

John Wanamaker 
should try 


Che 
Musical 
Courier. 
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‘* Patrick O'Hara,” said the judge, ‘“‘ do you plead guilty or not 
guilty ?’? and O’Hara replied, ‘* Oi think Oi’ll wait till Oi hear the 


ividence.” 
It’s the evidence that counts—do men gather figs from thistles ? 


nay, nay. 


Here’s the Evidence 


According to official returns 180,000 people ride in Cleveland 
street cars every day. 

All the newspapers in Cleveland combined can 1.0t speak to so 
great a number of people in one day. Street car advertising costs 
but a tithe of newspaper publicity. Be just with your atvertining 
expenditures, consider the evidence. 

We offer you the privilege of street car advertising in Clev eland, 

A postal will bring particulars. 
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99 WooowarD AvENUE. Siaaaet.] ADVERTISING 5 220 Broapway. New Yor«. 
DETROIT. MICH. StPAUL BUILDING. 
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MEEMKO LEMME MEME MEMEO 

There are a million and a quarter of 
French speaking Canadians in the Province 
of Quebec. 

Not a Colony, a Nation. 

With its language, its field of literature, 
its newspapers. 


All French, not half French, half 


It is the New York of Canada. 

Population over 300,000. 

Montreal transacts more business than 
all the other cities of the Province of Quebec 
put together. 

Its people are not old fogies, they are 
intelligent—and up to date—and modern. 

Only one French newspaper in Montreal 
worth speaking of. 

LA PRESSE. 


It is the largest daily in Montreal. 
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The largest daily inthe Province of 
Quebec. 

The largest daily in Canada. 

Without any exception (English or 
French). 

It covers Montreal and Quebec City, and 
other large towns. | 

It covers the Province of Quebec, 
thoroughly, effectively. 

One edition a day Evening. 

Circulation is sworn to. 

The Books are open to advertisers. 

Proofs of circulation are furnished. 

Circulation Books audited annually by 
Government experts. 

Write direct for rates—we have no rep- 
resentative. 


Circulation 65,800. 


LA PRESSE, 


MONTREAL. 
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My Specimen Book 


it Must Necessarily Be the Most Extensive and 
Expensive Work of Its Kind Ever Con- 
templated by Any Printing Ink 
Manufacturer. 


As is well known, I make every color, shade, tint, qual- 
ity, every degree of Printing Inks that can be bought anywhere 
at any price. | promptly match every Ink shown in any speci- 
men book that was ever issued or that any printer has com- 
pounded or blended for hisown use. It is apparent, then, that my 
specimen book, when issued, will be of a size approaching the 
enormous and will be put forth at a cost that will be tremen- 
dous. To send my specimen book to my customers would in- 
volve a great expense for postage, express charges, or even 
freight. It is because printers fully understand this matter that 
they have learned to appreciate and admit that they have no 
particular use for a specimen book from me. They know that 
a specimen book issued to-day would be incomplete to-mor- 
row, and that all they have to do now is to consult any speci- 
men book they happen to have in the office and order my 
goods from it. They need never hesitate to tear out a page or 
scissor off a portion in any way they see fit, and forward it 
to me. I can always match any Ink ever produced by the art 
of man, and I return the sample sent me, if desired. It is of 
no use to me when I have filled the order, but may help the 
printer to observe how exactly | matched what he said he 
wanted. 

If a printer requires a grade of high-priced black Ink that 
some people think ought to sell at ten dollars a pound, or a 
dollar an ounce, he need not think I can not furnish it because 
I give him a quarter-pound can of it for twenty-five cents. If 
he specifies that the Ink is for printing Japan proofs from new 
wood-cuts, I send him a quality that answers his purpose bet- 
ter than any he can buy elsewhere at any price. If, on the 
other hand, the printer wants an Ink so coarse that it is only 
fit for use to kill canker worms on apple trees, | can supply 
that also, but to get it the quality must be plainly specified. 
Send for my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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Suppose We Talk It Over. 


Many a man feels that his advertising does not produce the re- 
sults that it should. He feels that there is something wrong with it. 
He does not know whether to blame the medium he is using or the 
advertisement he puts in the medium. No matter how valuable the me- 
dium of advertising may be, it is utterly valueless to the advertiser if he 
does not have the right kind of an advertisement in it. ‘lhousands of 
dollars are spent for space, but either through carelessness or through 
lack of proper appreciation of what is necessary to use, the advertiser 
does not fill the space with the right kind of matter. Our business 
is to supply what is lacking. 

While we are lithographers in the ordinary sense of the word, we 
go a little beyond what is usually done in our line and supply adver- 
tisers with novel schemes and suggestions for the betterment of their 
advertising, giving them the proper reading matter and appropriate 
ideas; in fact, advi-ing them fully as to the best way to make their 
advertising produce gratifying results. 

We have been very successful in this work with a large line of cus- 
tomers and have many concerns upon our books who turn over the 
preparation of their entire advertising matter to us. 


We Want You for a Customer. 


We feel that we could do you a great deal of good and with 
profit both to you and to ourselves. One of the officers of the com- 
pany will gladly call upon you at any time you may appoint, when 





these matters can be discussed without cost to you. You are cer- 
tainly anxious to do all you can to make your advertising pay and we 
are willing, on our part, to put our time against yours in order to 
prove that we can give you good ideas and right work. 


The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


"Lithographers and Printers, 


68 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


(Running through to Roosevelt.) 


Telephone 4124 Cortlandt. 


“ Two heads are better than one.” 
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THE HERALD 


has more 
paid 
subscribers 
eo 


SALT LAKE CITY 


than any other paper 
published. It is the 
home paper—the paper 
that pays. 


F. KATZ ADV. AGENCY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Temple Court, New York. 
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is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and_ their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 


the advertiser a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Are you in the Tribune ? 


€. Ratz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Temple Qourt, New York City. 
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By Chas. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


How to get the full value of advertising by rightly conducting the business, and how to 
make business more profitable by a judicious system of advertising. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for oer or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 


F. Fones. 


Address Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








BLooMInGTON, III. 

Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Str—We do not know whether the in- 
closed circular will be appropriate for dis- 
cussion in your Printers’ Ink department or 
not, but if it is we would like your ideas on 
how it can be improved. We use approxi- 
mately 1,500 a day, wrapping one about each 
box of our cure. We have used them without 
change for perhaps five years and want to make 
them more effective. After the present edition 
we will use both sides of the circular in adver- 
tising our cure, doing away with the check- 
holder advertising on one side. Yours very 

truly, GA.t Cure Co. 
The circular, as I understand from 
this letter, is wrapped with each box 
of the gall cure. This being the case, 
it becomes more a form for giving 
directions how to use the cure than 
anything else. The person who se- 


cures the circular is already supposed 


to have purchased the cure, and there- 
fore it is not an advertisement in the 
sense of selling the goods. One box 
having already been purchased, it de- 
pends largely upon the merits of the 
article as to whether the second or 
subsequent sales will be made to the 
same person who has purchased the 
first box. The principal thing that 
this circular ought to do is to give the 
directions for use explicitly and clearly. 
I would suggest that the circular be 
made smaller than it is, since you are 
going to use both sides of it for your 
gal! cure instead of having one side 
for another advertisement, as hereto- 
fore. If the directions already given 
are sufficiently clear to prevent any 
misunderstanding, and from reading 
them over I think they are, then the 
only improvement in them you could 
make would be to print them in larger 
type so that they would stand out 
more boldly and thus be more apt to 
get the attention that they deserve. 
If the circular is also used for general 
distribution as well as to go with 
boxes of your cure, then it might re- 
main as large as it is and the ad- 


ditional space might be devoted to 
giving more testimonials, as these do 
more than anything else to inspire 
confidence in the minds of the public 
who wish to make purchases. If you 
have matter on both sides of the 
sheet, be particular to make the 
statement at the top and bottom, “See 
additional matter on other side.” This 
is to prevent persons reading one side 
and failing to turn the page over to 
see the matter on the other side. 
* * 
. 
BALTimoreE, Md, 

Mr. Chas. F. Jones, New York, N. ¥. 

Dear Str—We are steady readers of your 
department in PRINTERS’ INK. 

We would like to have you tell us how we can 
advertise our business in a small way in a local 
territory. We send by this mail samples of what 
we have been doing in advertising. We have 
found that this matter did not bring us a fair 
return. We are now selling about ten thousand 
tons of coal yearly and could do as much more 
with no increase in our expenses but the haul- 
ing. We do not want any trade outside of a 
circle two miles from our yard ; a longer haul 
cuts off all profits. We handle all kinds of 
coal, but nothing except the best of each kind. 

We offer no inducements in low prices, but 
our prices are no higher than other dealers’, 
Our customers are of all classes, from those 
who buy one hundred tons at a time to those 
who buy one-half ton. The one and two-ton 
orders are in the majority. Our teams are kept 
in good condition and look well. Our menare, 
to the best of our knowledge, polite to our cus- 
tomers. If we find at any time that they are 
discourteous or disobliging we discharge them. 
We usually keep a customer after we once se- 
cure him, but still there are a number of names 
on our books of persons who have not bought 
any coal this season. We do not think we 
would care to spend more than fifty dollars a 
month in advertising. We can not use news- 
papers because they would cost too much, con- 
sidering the small local territory we wish to 
cover. Anything you may say will be a af 
ciated. Veryrespectfully, JoHnson & 

With the letter was inclosed a poses 
booklet. This booklet is very pretty. 
There is a certain smartness about it 
that might earn it the title of being 
clever. The illustrations are very good. 
I should say that the trouble with this 
booklet is that there is too much at- 
tempt at literary work and its talk is 
too general; so much so that it leaves 
no impression concerning your busi- 
ness, or that you carry the best coal. 

Your business is mentioned several 


times ir the booklet, but in such a 
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way as if it were simply to illustrate 
the story instead of the story being 
told to illustrate your business. I be- 
lieve that you can not get down too 
quickly to telling about what you sell, 
though, of course, it should be told in 
an interesting way. None of the de- 
tails regarding your business must, 
however, be sacrificed for the sake of 
using a little more entertaining style 
of writing. 

In regard to spending fifty dollars a 
month and reaching the local field, I 
agree with you that it will not be pos- 
sible to use newspapers to advantage. 
Perhaps the best plan for you would 
be to secure the names of say one 
thousand of the biggest coal users 
within easy reach of your yard, and 
send them a circular or postal card 
quite frequently until they began to 
buy from you; or you might take the 
names on your books who have not 
purchased coal this year, and send 
your circulars or postal cards to them 
also. The postal cards ought to be 
carefully written and illustrated, and 
they ought to be mailed with regu- 
larity. I should think one a week 
would not be too frequent. When the 
person to whom a card is sent begins 


to buy from you, I believe that the 
quality of your coal and the service 
that you give is all the advertising 


that you need. If a customer gets 
satisfaction with the first order, he is 
very likely to order again, His name 
can then be taken off your list and 
some new name substituted. 

I mention sending postal cards to 
only one thousand names, because 
that is about as many as you can use 
each week at an expenditure of about 
fifty dollars a month. If you have a 
larger advertising appropriation, of 
course you can cover more ground. 
Anyway, sending these one thou- 
sand cards every week for a number 
of weeks will soon demonstrate to 
you the effectiveness of the plan, and 
you can then tell whether it would pay 
you to go to more expense in the same 
line. As your advertising appropria- 
tion is so small, I would advise stick- 
ing to the one line of advertising. Do 
not attempt to put a little money in 
this or that programme, or any other 
kind of advertising. It is much bet- 
ter to make a lasting impression upon 
one thousand people than it is to scat- 
ter your money and simply catch the 
eyes of three or four thousand. By 
sending these postal cards regularly 
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each week, it will eventually make a 
lasting impression upon the man who 
gets them. The first card he may 
throw into the waste-basket. Perhaps 
he may do the same thing with the 
second and third card. The fourth 
time he might just give a glance at the 
illustration and the business. Event- 
ually he gets into the habit of look- 
ing for the cards. From that to being 
a customer of yours is nota very great 
step. I believe that hammering away 
at one certain thing is more likely to 
bring results than hitting here and 
there in all sorts of directions. 
+,* 
St. Louts, Mo. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear Str—We read with interest*your week- 
ly contribution to Printers’ Ink, and have 
concluded to write you. We have a hard line 
to advertise, wall paper. Our business is re- 
tail. In seven cases out of ten we are obliged 
to hang the wall papers, and our experience 
has been that we must make our profit on the 
sale of materials, as on the labor there is little 
or no profit, besides making a good deal of 
work for us to look after. We have ample 
stock at all times and buy at the right prices, 
but have not sufficient stock or capital for a 
mail order business. What do you think about 
this line of work? We want to devise a way 
and means to make our principal business at 
home. We have a good storeroom nicely lo- 
cated. Weare near a large department store 
which also handles wall paper and frequently 
makes very low prices. We inclose some ad- 
vertisements. We usually do a large business 
in the spring. During the fall and winter one 
of our firm travels, hunting up several con- 
tracts. We usually spend from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars advertising in the daily 
papers each season, but the advertisements do 
not seem to draw right. Toappeal to our peo- 
ple for their trade on the score of something 
better at a ag od price does not seem to win, 
still to catch them by lower prices is almost 
impossible, for every dealer has low prices. 
We are giving you this general outline, hoping 
you will be able to say something that will help 
us. Yours truly, D Co, 
I realize that the wall paper busi- 
ness is one which must be done ona 
small margin of profit; but I do not 
see why, considering a good location 
and the firm being well established, 
that good results could not be obtained 
by pushing out in the right direction 
and the right way. It appears to me 
contrary to what you say; there ought 
to be some little profit anyway in the 
hanging. You can certainly employ 
men at a moderate price, and you cer- 
tainly ought to get for the work more 
than you have to pay the men. On 
contracts where an estimate is given, 
where several wall paper dealers bid 
one against the other, I do not think 
there is much chance to make any- 
thing. If you are willing to take the 
business for reputation’s sake alone, 
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and to simply keep your people busy 
and turn over your wall paper stock, 
then estimate making may be all right, 
but as a rule there is very little profit 
in it. Perhaps this is one of the rea- 
sons why the wall paper business does 
not pay in your city. If it is, it strikes 
me that the wall paper dealers ought 
to get together and all agree not to 
give estimates. I know that in some 
cities it has been carried out along this 
line to the profit of the whole trade. 
You speak of not having sufficient 
capital to go into the mail order wall 
paper business. I presume you prefer 
to sell direct to the consumer of wall 
paper more particularly than to the 
paper hangers and agents. The mail 
order business is an attractive propo- 
sition, and I know of a good many 
wall paper dealers who are making a 
success along this line. The principal 
cost is in advertising and in making 
up the sample books. You can not 
get up a santple book for less than one 
dollar. If you can get hold of a num- 
ber of agents who are willing to invest 
one dollar so as to pay you for the 
sample book, then you can easily af- 
ford to put out these books and re- 
fund to them the dollar on their first 
Per- 


order of any considerable size. 
haps you have been thinking of giving 


these books away free? If of 
course it would take an unlimited 
capital to carry on the plan right. 

Now about the local trade. 

Do you make the right kind of a 
display in your show windows? A 
great many wall paper dealers do not. 
They think their business is of such a 
peculiar nature that they can not use 
a show window as well as a mer- 
chant in some other line. Now, this 
is alla mistake. If you have a good 
location your show windows become a 
valuable means for advertising. I 
would occasionally make a price dis- 
play in my window. I would take a 
line of papers that sold for a few 
cents, and once in awhile even be 
willing for a few days to lose money 
on the particular papers that were dis- 
played in the windows. No doubt a 
great many people who pass your 
store every day will see your neat dis- 
play, and although they may not buy 
at once, a little later on when they 
want paper will certainly think of you. 

One of the things I would advise 
doing would be to get the name of 
every real estate agent in your city 
and locality, also every agent who has 
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control of any property. Having se- 
cured this list, 1 would begin an ad- 
vertising campaign to them direct, by 
circulars, booklets, postal cards or 
some other means. I presume you 
allow agents a commission on any or- 
ders they may secure for you. This 
commission basis would probably be 
one of the best arguments you could 
use with the agent. 

I also think that as your store is 
well located for general trade, you 
could use the daily paper to advantage. 
In fact, I believe the daily paper would 
be the best advertising medium for 
you to use. I do not think I would 
go in on Sunday, because there are so 
many large advertisers on Sunday that 
any small advertisement which you 
could afford would be lost. I would 
select one real good paper and would 
spend all my money in it. I would 
rather be in one good paper quite fre- 
quently than to be in a number of 
papers less often. I would begin my 
advertising just about the season when 
the wall paper business opened and I 
would keep it up every day for at least 
a month. I believe a moderate size 
advertisement day after day would be 
much better than one or two larger 
ones. By running your advertisement 
every day you are likely to get a less 
price and a better position if you talk 
right to your local newspapers. 

It strikes me that a retail wall paper 
man can usually afford to be a very 
sociable fellow. It is a pity that a 
man has to use his acquaintances to 
make business, but I know a great 
many wall paper men who make 
nearly all their profit through friends 
at the clubs and societies to which 
they belong. I know one wall paper 
man who is supposed to belong to 
thirty clubs and attends the meetings 
of them all. 

One plan that I would suggest to 
you in order to get a little free adver- 
tising, is to have a number of cards 
nicely made stating your name and 
business. Have your hangers take 
these cards with them whenever you 
are papering an unoccupied house, and 
during the time you are working on 
the walls let the cards hang in the 
windows. As people pass they will 
see these cards, and thus you will get 
credit for doing the work, whereas 
otherwise no one would ever know 
who was hanging the paper. Paint- 
ers and builders always do this, and 
why should not wall paper men? 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


ards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 
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Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
fw ¢ 


A savings bank is one of the best | 
institutions in the world for good ad- | 
vertising to be written about, and sav- 
ings banks are lately beginning to do 
considerable good advertising and it 
ought to be encouraged. 

Paste ina Savings Bank Ad. 





Form the Good 
Habit of Saving 


Open an account with the 
** * Savings Bank, Balti- 
more and Holliday Streets. 
Money received on deposit 
in sums of $1.00 and up- 

ward and interest allowed 
thereon. ‘Many years of 
— z made the poor man 
rich 





A Good Real Estate Ad. 


A Few of the Charms 


of 
slenside Farms. 
High ground. 
On the south slope of the 
beautiful range of hills be- 
yond Jenkintown. 
Low cost. 
Prices of ground are lower 
than at any suburb that com- 
pares with this in character 
and improvements. 
You don’t get into mud. 
Broad, beautiful avenues of 
crushed stone, curbed and 
sewered, with cement side- 
walks. 

. Mud doesn’t get into you. 
The water supply is drawn 
from deep artesian wells, 
and pure as crystal. 

Fine train service. 
Glenside is the terminus of 
the Reading’s local trains 
and many express trains 
also stop here, Commuta- 
tion fares, 10 cents. 

City conveniences, 

Gas and water pipes are al- 
ready laid in the streets. 
Electric lights and modern 
sewers. 

Lots for sale or houses built on 

easy terms. Send for plan of 
lots and prices. ‘Phone 1-27-29. 








For a Jeweler. 





W E REPAIR WATCHES 

in the best manner, and 
that gives us a knowledge of 
their qualities that makes this 
the right place to buy. 





A Whisky Ad Which a Druggist Might Use. 


You Won't Need 
a Doctor 


If you avoid the dangers of win- 
ter by the proper use of a good 
whisky. Tne medical value of 
Y. P. M. Whisky is its uniform- 
ity and absolute purity. If you 
use it as a tonic and household 
purposes the family will be in 
condition to escape La Grippe, 
ie ith its minor and greater perils. 








A Tailor’s Ad. 


It Pays 

a tailor not to make 
money certain months of the 
year. We, at least, go on 
that principle. During this 
weather you may order an | 
overcoat, suit or one or two | 
pairs of trousers and pay 
very little above cost. 

A ast sand 


Satisfactory 
Heating 
Apparatus | 
IS OUR SPECIALTY. 
If yours is not satisfactory we 


can make it so. Prompt atten- 
ion to all inquiries. 


An “ lesa Bird” 





| An Old 


Seal Garment 


Has a value not possessed 
by any other old garment. 
It will justify making over. 
This business with us is a | 
science, and we can trans- 
form a discarded seal sacque 
into a beautiful garment, 
both fashionable and com- 
fortable, for a small part of 
the cost of a new garment. 


For a Shoe Store. 


If You’re Quick 
YOU’LL GET 
A BARGAIN, 





Twice a year we mark down 
every shoe in the house and close 
out the stock. We don’t keep 
shoes—-we sell them. Winter 
shoes go now, 
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A. Laundry Thought. 


to sew a button on for a 
bachelor, or mend a neck- 
band or wrist-band. No 
charge for the extra service. 
No trouble to do anything 
to oblige a customer. No 
saw edges on linen we laun- 
der. 


No Trouble forUs % 








Fora Bcepeper. 
You Can Win 
Trade 


By advertising your goods 
in this space, measuring five 
inches, double column, costing 
only $1.20 a week. Fully 5,000 
persons will read it every 
week, making reasonable re- 
turns reasonably certain. 

Copy may be changed with- 
out extra charge every two 
weeks, and a good discount is 
given for cash. Send a trial 
order to-day. 








for a Jeweler. 


“Youth for Battle, 
Age for Counsel,” 


tase the proverb; and an 
old house is the place to 
buy a watch. 

This house has dealt in chro- 
nometers, fine clocks and watches 
for eighty years; and its guar- 

| antee is worth something. 





Men's Night 
Shirts Cheap WHY. 


To-day is a time of economy 
for buyers of men’s night shirts. 
All night shirts that were soiled, 
mussed or crumpled in holiday 
handling and in making our 
recent window display are 
marked at prices that offer ex- 
ceptional inducements to quick 
buyers. There are some few less 
than 200 garments in this gath- 
ering. All of them are of fine, 
strong muslin — made_ with 
double-stitched seams — nicely 
sewn throughout—and finished 
with white and colored embroid- 
eries on front, pocket, collar and 
sleeves. But simply because 
they were stightly mussed in 
window trimming and during 
the rush of December sales we 
offer them at the following re- 
duced prices to make quick and 
complete clearance: 


AND 





| 
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WEY .. Fee the price of 
Smal estnut 
Coal —— to $4. 50 
See the sa aving ? 
Can’t you use some of this small 
chestnut at this small price ? 
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Earl y Business. 


Your Sacque. 


No matter how much out of 
style a discarded seal sacque 
may be, we can transform it 
into a beautiful garment, both 
fashionable and comfortable, 
for a small fraction of the cost 
of anew one. We are able to 
do this much cheaper just now 
than wecan later, when crowd- 
ed. You will profit by leaving 
your orders for alterations im- 
mediately. 
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Spring Printing 


I would like to furnish you 
with the class of printed 
matter best calculated to in- 
crease your business, and to 
make known your spring 
specialties and importations. 
| DO GOOD WORK. 
You should have nothing 
else; the proper adverti ising 
of your business demands it 
—not necessarily high priced 
—and I will call on request 
and submit samples and 
quote you 
REASONABLE PRICES, 

That I please my present 
customers is the best recom- 
mendation I can give. I do 
not believe there is a printer 
in ——— who will try harder 
to please you. 


For a Plumber. 


‘ with perfect steam 
-,~ (or hot water appa- 

Make $ratus. Savein coal, 
§ gain in comfort, 
Ske ep health. Re- 

> 

Home: ¢ pairing done thor- 

2 oughly at low cost. 
§’Phone or write for 

W armM ¢ our gay 
. Pipe & Co, 
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~ A Seal ee 


Conundrum 


What's the difference between 
a sealskin sacque before Christ- 
mas and the same one after 
Christmas? About $60 to $7s. 
Furs are really needed after 
Christmas more than they are 
before. It is winter, and some- 
times bitter winter, way to the 
end of March. If winter made 
the prices you would have to pay 
more for furs now than you did 
before ~— turn of the year. But 
most people buy before Christ- 
mas. It is the ante-Christmas 
rush that makes the prices. The 
seal sacques, jackets and capes 
we have in stock now are pre- 
cisely the same in quality and 
cut, in every way as desirable, 
but the prices are about a third 


less. Look at these figures: 
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For a Piano Store. 





| lave Youa ‘Piano 


in Your Home? 


Home is only half a 
home without a piano. 
Do you say times are hard? 
Perhaps we can make times 
| easier by the price of the piano, 
and the way we sell it, and then 
| by the perfect pleasure of it. 
Come and see us, please. 


For a Piano Store. 


“Can We Afford 


° ” 
a Piano? 
Better say: “Can we af- 
ford to go without the 
happiness it brings into 
the home?” For what 
purpose do we work and 
and save, if not for hap- 
piness ? Let’s have it. 
Come and see us about it. 


| Baskets for E very 


Need 


| Almost countless fancy designs 
and each basket is well and 
substantially made. 
Tiny ornamental baskets— 
Candy baskets, too—3c., 5c., 


10€. 

Lunch baskets — 

With cover and catch fastener 
—10C., 25C., 50C. 

Ladies’ needlework baskets— 
Various sizes and shapes—1 SC, 
22c., 28c., 6oc. and 85c. apiece. 

Scrap ba askets— 

Square, round, octagonal and 
| other shapes—2sc. to $1.45. 
ie adies’ standard work baskets— 


Open and covered -goc. to $1. 


| Be On Ti ime 


with your spring hat and 
avoid that left-over feeling. 
Start early enough to get the 
advantage of a store which 
sells only hats, caps and 
gloves. That is where you 
save money by coming to us. 
You have the widest choice 
of styles and qualities, too. 
Dealing in a special line, we 
can offer special wal 


ments, 


| Wall Paper at 
Half Price 


For bedrooms, colored like 
fine chintz, in blues,reds and 
greens, with a ground work 
in dull, lustreless finish, all 
we have left of last year’s 
patterns. The r5c., 20c. and 
25c. qualities at qéc., 10¢, 
and 12%c, 
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Witha Picture. 


Tables 


Take upa great deal 
of room here, and they’re 
entitled to it. Probably a 
hundred kinds here—-can’t 
tell you about them all, but 
you can see themif youcare 
to. Just this mere mention: 

Oak Table, 89 cents. 
Oak, 24 inch top, $1.18. 
Mahogany finish, $1 50. 
| The kind shown here is of 
birch, mahogany tinish,made 
| on graceful lines, as you'll 
! 
! 





admit. A dainty copy of a 
more expensive sort, and we 
have it in two small prices 


$3-50—$4.50. 


For a Jeweler. 





Ee 
| Five Dollars 
will buy a mighty good 

lady’s solid silver watch 
here. It's a dainty chate- 
laine, case either plain and 
polished, or witha design. 
Good, reliable movement, 
fully guaranteed. Most low- 

| a watches tell their 
cheapness to everybody. 
You’d never take this chate- 
laine for a cheap watch, 


Marble Cake 

is a combination of delicious 
chocolate and White Mount- 
ain cake. Of attractive ap- 
pearance and palatable eat- 
ing quality. Fine flavor and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 18c, 
lb. this week. 





A Model |! Market | 


is always cool, clean and 
neat; has only the best of 
meats,and orders taken there 
are accurately filled and 
promptly delivered. 


Your Child 


can purchase meat at our 
store, get as good value, and 
receive the same courteous 
attention as you would your- 
self 





Small, We have backed up 
ever Statement we 

Clean war nal about our 
Chestnut | cLaland many skepti- 
COAL, | cal people who bought 
$4.50 | 2 trial ton have sent 
| in their order for the 

a Ton. | whole winter *s supply. 
Isn’t this proof conclusive that 
our coal is well screened and free 
from slate and dirt? People do 
not buy slate and dirt the sec- 

ond time. 


Handy to order. Telephone 37. 
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DEPARTMENT 


OF CRITICISM. 


‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
logues or plans tor advertising. As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 


criticism. There is no charge for it. 


PRINTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 





Blum Brothers, in Crerand’s Cloak 
Journal, perpetrate the following 
philological curiosity. No one has 
yet been found who couid guess what 
Blum Brothers have to sell. My im- 


pression is that it is dictionaries. 


‘* Business Metaphysics. " 


We have given a luminous exposition in the 
past year of what can be accomplished by cour- 
age and personal force in merchandising. 

We gave a full demonstration of plenary 
power as manufacturers. 

We parted company with ancient customs 
and usages of our forefathers and selected firmer 
ground for expansion which has been forced on 
us by the issue of betterment and demand. 

Most of you no doubt have had striking ex- 
amples of salesmen’s gibberish. Utterers of 
dull jokes are now playing their cunning upon 
the triangular road where their tutelage and 
citations are unknown and where bulky senti- 
ments expressed in obtuse words of the En- 
glish language leave memories of “ labored 
effort,” and their deception becomes as dis- 
tinguished as the ‘‘ green goods man.” 

We invite ‘ open door ”’ methods, blunt dis- 
cussion of business events without omission of 
facts 

Let personal motives and greed be elimin- 
ated from all commercial considerations. 

Let a little etiology be injected into every 
salesman and abundance of business meta- 
physics put into practice by every merchant. 
When this is done, those lower in life’s scale 
will suffer less humiliation, and those in exalted 
spheres living in mental throes will unload a 
magnitude of stored-up anguish and pain. 

Cordially, 


Blum Brothers, 


1007, 1009, 1011 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; 828 Broadway, New York; 37 Temple 
Place, Boston, Mass. 


As the comedian said: 

“ You talk, but you don’t say noth- 
ing.” 

Like the cuttlefish, the man who 
wrote this ad has got lost in his own 
inks. 

He may have known what he was 
trying to say, but I doubt it. 

Anyway, nobody else does. 

Whatever the message concealed in 
the bosom of this verbal debauch, that 
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message is a secret between Blum 
Brothers and their conscience. 

As a tautological chiaro-oscuri it is a 
As a verbal melange it is 
without a peer. 

As an ad it isa failure. 

It is too clumsy to be funny and 
too silly to be serious. 

Blum Brothers must have money for 
heating purposes, if they can afford to 


success, 


buy whole pages to demonstrate how 
little they know about the English 
language. 

A man once explained it was easy 
enough to write poetry. All he had 
to do was to go through a dictionary, 
pick out the words and put them to- 
gether. 

That is the way 
write their ads. 


Blum _ Brothers 


* * 
* 

You don’t hear of anybody cutting 
the price on Royal Baking Powder, 
and it is probably because there isn’t 
any margin in it. The Royal people 
keep it all themselves. 

To be sure, the grocer does the 
best he can to sell something else that 
is “just as good fora good deal less 
money,” and that is the only vulner- 
able point that he can attack. 

If Royal Baking Powder was sold 
to the retailer at twenty-five cents a 
pound, with the list price at fifty cents, 
there would pretty soon be cutting 
a-plenty. 

The moral seems to be: If there is 
a big profit in your goods, keep it 
yourselves and spend part of it in ad- 
vertising. 

* * 
* + 
Cuicaco, IIl., Feb. 6, 1899. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—Asa reader and great admirer 
of Printers’ Ink I have dared to submit the 
inclosed specimens of my style of advertising 
to you for criticism. 

My general idea is this-—as a young man I 
must let the public know my name—where to 
find me—and what I can do. : 

As you will see I am trying to carry out this 
idea. In regard to the style of business card 
I have adopted : I have noticed that so many 
people take a business card and make all kinds 
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of memorandums on the back. Now that 
doesn’t do the advertiser any good, so I filled 
the back of my cards and left them a space on 
the front where they can see my name. 

If I am making a mistake in the style please 
criticise as hard as you like. 

I may add that my rent signs are in the same 
style, red and blue, size 21x25. Very truly 
yours, Epwarpb yy. HorveRr. 

Here’s a man who has the right idea. 

As our friend, Sherlock Holmes, 
would say, “he not only secs but ob- 
serves.” 

His business card idea is a new one 
and I believe a good one. At any 
rate, it has the merit of novelty and 
when he pokes it at somebody it is 
pretty sure to make conv ersation, 

In this way he will succeed in im- 
pressing himself and his business on 
people who would otherwise idly twist 
his card to pieces while they were 
wondering how they could get rid of 
him. 

The face of the card is divided into 
two equal parts. Half of it is blank. 
[ doubt if anybody will use the blank 
space, but that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. The followlng matter is 
printed on the back of the card, and 
seems to tell quite concisely the things 
that Mr. Horder thinks he can do: 

I CAN 

Buy, sell or rent a house for you. 

Invest your surplus money or lend you money 
on real estate security. 

Collect rents, pay taxes, and look after prop- 
erty generally. 

Trade property you don’t want for something 
you do. 

Insure your house or furniture against fire. 

Insure your life and thus protect your family. 

Write accident, burglary and plate glass in- 
surance 

Take affidavits; write or witness wills, pen- 
papers, contractors’ statements, bills of 
sale or transfers of any kind. 

Farms for sale or trade 

EDWARD Y. HORDE R, 
1992 Madison street, Chicago. 

Office open from 7.30 a. m, to 7 p. m. 

Sundays. 


sion 


Closed 
** 

The Antikamnia Chemical Co. of 
St. Louis is sending out to dentists, 
and probably to physicians, a lavender 
covered booklet printed in purple. 

At the top of the front cover are 
the words, “History Action Indica- 
tions.” 

The picture on the cover is a nude 
figure whose long hair seems to indi- 
cate its femininity. The hair stands 
right straight off the head for about 
two feet and then curves gracefully 
downward. 

The woman is standing on the small 
of her back with both her head and 
her legs in the air and with her chin 
against her knees. Her left hand holds 
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her left foot in the air and her right 
hand elevates an Antikamnia tablet. 

If the picture I have described in- 
dicates the history, action and indi- 
cations of Antikamnia tablets, I pass. 

On the back cover is a picture of 
two women who are either having fits 
or being struck by lightning. 

The words on the back cover are, 
“Always Crush the Antikamnia 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, U. S. A.” 

Certainly the perpetrator of these 
pictures ought to be crushed, but it 
seems almost too much to expect that 
he would urge it. 

* 
* 

Stromberg’s is the popular candy 
store in Galesburg, Illinois, where 
“ ladies ” buy candy with which to poi- 
son their friends. At least, I so infer 


from this ad, which appeared in the 
Republican-Register of that city: 


MRS. BOTKIN BUYING 
CANDIES TO POISON 


shows an insight into a ladies’ fondness for 
sweets. She knew that the candies would 
prove more tempting to the female palate than 
any other means for her purpose. Our candies 
are tempting enough to eat under any circum- 
stances. They are made from the purest and 
highest grade materials, and are concocted by 
artists in their trade. Our_Gretti’s in up-to- 
date morsels will be a revelation. 


STROMBERG’S, 215 E. Main st., ’Phone 274. 





Galesburg numbers among its busi- 
ness men some of the strongest ama- 
teur advertisers that you can find in 

Sabbath day’s journey. Not long 
ago an enterprising coal dealer there 
announced that his coal was better for 
cremating wives, a la Luetgert, than 
any other variety. 

Now comes Stromberg with candy 
which may be bought by “ladies” to 
poison other “jadies” who have mor- 
tally offended them. 

It is convenient to know where cne 
may find these little things. 

“Ladies” are often embarrassed 
when about to make away with their 
dearest “ lady friends,” to know where 
to go for just that particular brand of 
candy which will cause them to die a 
lingering death amidst the greatest 
torment. 

“ Our Gretti’s in up-to-day morsels” 
will do the business. 

Sort of up to-day, down tomorrow, 
effect. 

Stromberg should take a leaf from 
the “ Rough-on-Rats” man, and adver- 
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tise that victims of his candy “ don’t 
die in the house.” 
* 

In nearly every theater programme 
in New York City there appears an ad 
of Fleishman the Florist. Fleishman 
is supposably a florist who caters 
entirely to the class who pay ten dol- 
lars a dozen for their American Beauty 
roses and other things in proportion. 
Granting that a theater programme is 
a medium which can do Mr. Fleishman 
a particle of good, this ad represents 
his business about as fairly as Chuck 
Connors represents New York society. 
A delivery wagon is shown careering 
madly down the street, strewing boxes 
of spring violets, smilax, chrysanthe- 
mums and la France roses from the 
Plaza to Madison Square. The de- 
livery wagon looks like an ambulance 
and is driving like a fire patrol. A 
wildly excited messenger boy is de- 
livering a bouquet to a footman with 
one leg, and a bridal party are canter- 
ing up the church aisle on a dead run. 
If Mr. Fleishman really does furnish 
flowers for weddings in this neck-or- 
nothing manner, he should keep the 
fact out of his advertising. 


*,* 


Wark, Mass., January 30, 1899. 
Charles Austin Bates, care of PRINTERS’ 

Ink, New York: 

DEAR Str—Having read with much interest, 
and I hope profit, your articles in the Ink, I 
inclose two or three of my recent ads, which I 
hope you will find time to look over, and if 
necessary “* knife.”’ 

Don’t be afraid to ‘‘rub it in.” I won’t 
come to New York to make a “ holler ”’ like 
the Western fellow wanted to-- even if the fare 
is only $3.27. 

I might add that I use from six to eight 
inches each issue (weekly) and have top of out- 
side column, front page. 

Am I using my space advantageously, or am 
I “ sticking ’’ the concern each week ? 

Thanking you in advance (that’s what they 
all say) I remain, very truly yours, 

D. Woo.tey, 
With F. N. Hosmer. 

Mr. Woolley would make better ads 
if he didn’t work so hard. 

It is plain that these advertisements 
are written by a man who is worrying 
about what they are going to sound 
like. One gets the impression that he 
thinks more about the sound of the 
ad than about its sense. 

For all this, the sense is good and 
the ads are good. They would be 
be better if they were just plain ads— 
simple annonncements of business 
facts—store news. 

For instance, one ad begins: 

“A Savings Bank Account won’t 
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prevent your having a cold, but one of 
our ulsters or overcoats will.” 

That isn’t at all bad, but the space 
could be used to better advantage in 
stating simply and fully the facts about 
the overcoats. 

The ad further says: 

“Men’s Overcoats, $5 to $15, for- 
merly $7 to $20.” 

That’s all the information there is 
about the coats—no statement as to 
why they are reduced or what they are 
made of—nothing but the price to in- 
dicate that they may be specially de- 
sirable. 

A thought that is distinctly good as 
far as it goes is this: 

“There are two times to buy an 
overcoat; the time when you want to, 
and the time when we want you to. 
The latter time has come, and with it 
an opportunity to overcoat yourself 
and family, for another year, at no- 
profit prices.” 

Expressions like “no-profit prices 
are an abomination. They are used 
by some adwriters in an absolutely 
hopeless attempt to imitate the work 
of Manley M. Gillam. Gillam can coin 
words and impressive, unusual phrases 
because he does it naturally—he thinks 
that way. The imitator doesn’t think 
that way, and so his expressions are 
usually awkward. 

The style is effective when it is 
natural, but it is not a style that can 
be cultivated. 

It is points like this that mar Mr. 
Woolley’s ads, and the hard part of it 
is thatitis probably just these points 
that he thinks are the best and that 
his friends compliment him for. 

He has the ability to write ads; that 
shows clearly in his work; but the first 
thing he must do is to learn that the 
sense of an ad—the fact in it—is thé 
important thing. Let it sound any- 
way it happens to, but get the facts in. 

If you have got a good story to tell, 
and you tell it truthfully and straight 
from the shoulder, you will find that it 
is pretty sure to be interesting. 

Penple read advertisements for the 
business facts they contain. If they 
want to read something that will dem- 
onstrate just how deftly the English 
language can be handled they will 
turn to Rudyard Kipling or William 
Dean Howells. Probably neither of 
these could write good advertising, 
but when it comes to word jugglery no 
advertisement written can compete 
with them, 


” 
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Along the 
Yew York Central. 


ALBANY, the capital of the Empire 


) State, i is universally known 
and its and its electric street railway system is 
unexcelled. Advertising therein has such 
intrinsic value as to really need no solicitor 
—* it speaks for itself” and in no uncer- 
tain tone. Yearly traffic 10,000,000. 


AMSTERDAM is a thriving manu- 
facturing place 
with an A No. 1 electric car system, 
yearly traffic 575,000. 


UTIC A, one of New York State’s most 
amma attractive and busy cities, 
with a population of 50,000, has a system 
of street railways that cover that city and 
the adjoining towns of Whitesboro, New 
York Mills and New Hartford. 


SYRACUSE, * “Central City,” 


2 has had all of its vari- 

ous systems of electric railways consoli- 
dated and with new equipment and 
modern methods it is in the front rank on 
local transportation. Syracuse has a popu- 
lation of 116,000 and the annual traffic on 
its street railways is about 10,000,000. 


COOOOCOOOOOS 








Advertising in all of these systems controlled by 


Seo. Kissam & Co. 


124 Kirk Building, 253 Broadway, 
SYRACUSE. NEW YORK. 
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A. WARD:....... 


The American Newspaper Directory. 


Mr. Artemas Ward, publisher of Fame, manages the advertising of Sapolio 
and has control of appropriations for advertising purposes amounting to 
many hundred thousand dollars annually. He is widely known as one of 
the best, some say the best advertising man in America. Mr. Ward is Presi- 
dent of the celebrated Sphinx Club, an asscciation of New York advertising 


experts. His opinion carries considerable weight, 


In a recene issue of Fame Mr. Ward speaks editorially of THE AMERICAN 


NEWSPAPER DiREcToRY in the following words: 


The advertiser who covers the whole country can not afford to be without THe Amert- 
can NewsparerR Directory. It furnishes a bird's-eye view of the whole periodical field 
that is of immense value to such an advertiser. Thirty years’ experience with this work 
has convinced the advertising public that it is the best Newspaper Directory in existence. — 


Fame, January, 1899. 


A new edition of Tur AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, the March issue 
for 1899, the first volume for the 31st year, will appear and be ready for sub- 


scribers next Wednesday, March 1st. Price, FIVE DOLLARS, 


Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


No. 10 Spruce St., N, Y. 





